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World Trade Outlook 
By American Public 
Needed Says Winter 


Use of .U. S. Shipping, Banking, 
insurance Required to Maintain 
This Nation’s Leadership 


EDUCATION IS NECESSARY 


Atlantic Mutual Chairman Says 
Marine Insurance Future Depends 
on International Viewpoint 














Once more it would seem that the op- 
portunity for the United States to be- 
come a leader in the commerce of the 
world is to be passed up as it was twen- 
ty-five years ago, William D. Winter, 
chairman of the board of the Atlantic 
Mutual, observed when addressing the 
meeting of the Insurance Section of the 
American Bar Association at Atlantic 
City last week. He said that there does 
not appear to exist in this country any 
general policy based on a conception 
that fostering foreign trade is important 
to the United States, and warned that 
the American people must be taught to 
use American shipping, banking and in- 
surance facilities if it is to remain strong 
= ee in the new post-war 
world. 

Mr. Winter said that the public should 
realize that nations must be able to be 
independent if they are to do their full 
part in an interdependent world, such 
as the United Nations is now seeking to 
achieve. “Might does not necessarily 
make right,’ Mr. Winter declared, “but 
it can be a potent factor in reconciling 
divergent national: aspirations. 


Instruction of Youth 


_ “Represented here aye men from dif- 
ferent areas of the United States,” he 
continued. “To accept a one world 
philosophy the people of the United 
States must acquire a common world 
view. In times of peace this view will 
be concerned to a very considerable de- 
gree with world trade problems. A com- 
mercial climate must be developed in 
this country in which this world view 
may grow. This can only be accom- 
plished over a considerable period of 
years by proper instruction of the youth 
of the United States in the grade and 
high schools and the colleges in what 
it means to be an American in One 
World. 

“As a first step, each of you in his own 
community can aid in the adoption of 
such a program. This surely will lead to 
a better study of geography and com- 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Thrift and Vision 


Benjamin Franklin, if he were to peep down from some Elysian 
cloud today, might be surprised to see on earth some of his money 
being used to educate some G. I. veterans of World War II. 


When Franklin died he made one of those public-spirited ges- 
tures for which he was so popular. He left a thousand pounds, 
about $5,000, for loans to help young married artificers get started 
in business. The sum partly was used to help establish the Frank- 
lin Technical Institute, which has graduated over 50,000 students, 
and during the war trained Navy, Coast Guard and Air Corps men. 


Boston City, finding industrial conditions changed, invested part 
of the original sum so wisely under the flexible will of Franklin 
that by 1895 it was worth some $480,000. By 1991, after 200 
years of accumulation, the estimated value will be $4,000,000. 


Poor Richard’s shrewd thrift idea, working under conscientious 
trustees, has proven an inspiration for anyone who believes that 
thrift tied to vision can get something done. Life insurance, also 
managed by forward-looking trustees, is getting things done every 
day by keeping in action. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 

















Get Out 
Of Robert E. Smith 
Policyholders Assn. 


P. B. Rice and Ernest W. Travis 
Resent Political Attacks on 
Candidates for Congress 


“ADVISORY BOARD” SHRINKS 





Literature of Life Insurance Policy- 
Holders Protective Association 
Opposed by the Business 





When Life Insurance Policy-Holders 
Protective Association (formerly Peo- 
ple’s Committee to Defend Life Insur- 
ance and Savings) which has its head- 
quarters at 116 Nassau Street, New 
York, announced that it intended to de- 
feat all candidates of the Democratic 
party running for Congress in this 
wecek’s election, it lost the only two life 
insurance men who were left on its 
“advisory board.” They are P. B. Rice, 
general agent, Equitable Life of Iowa, 
Harrisburg; Pa., and Ernest W. Travis, 
an agent of Equitable Society, in 
Youngstown, O. Both have resigned 
from the so-called “protective associa- 
tion” board. C. Vivian Anderson, Provi- 
dent Mutual, Cincinnati, parted com- 
pany with the association’s board sev- 
eral years ago. 

As the agents of Mr. Rice and as Mr. 
Travis sell insurance to Democrats as 
well as to Republicans their irritation 
over the political activities of Life In- 
surance Policy-Holders Protective As- 
sociation can easily be understood. To 
illustrate: the association issued a cir- 
cular, asking the public, “Will you take 
fifty cents for your life insurance dol- 
lar?” A paragraph of the circular read: 
“So long as there is a Democratic ma- 
jority in both Houses the CIO-PAC will 
dominate Congressional policies. There- 
fore, a Republican majority in Congress 
is a necessity in this emergency. As a 
matter of self-interest to you, a policy- 
holder, and, particularly to your wife, 
you should vote and work to that end. 
You have spent good money for your 


life insurance and now you should do 
. e ’ 
something, yourself, to protect it.” 


Mystery About CIO 


The comments on CIO and the asso- 
ciation’s attitude towards that organiza- 
tion are rather baffling in view of the 
fact that a former CIO executive was 
for a short time chairman of the asso- 
ciation. Present chairman of Life In- 
surance Policy-Holders Protective As- 
sociation is Robert E. Smith who has 
been the real head from the start. The 
association has three types of member- 
ship: sustaining, $10 a year; contribut- 
ing, $5 a year; regular, $1. Of course, 
if any one wants to send a check for 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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tion has increased only 84%. 
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Long before retirement age, and especially after 40, 





two things 











become increasingly important... 


guarding against degenerative diseases which strike in 




















Periodic medical examinations provide 
the best means for your doctor to detect, 
in their early stages, diseases which may 
cause trouble later ia life. 

In addition, these checkups permit the 
doctor to advise you now about the simple 
rules of normal, healthful living. You can 
do much to prepare for a healthy old age by 
observing good living habits today: 

Further hope for a healthy future comes 
from medical scientists who are giving in- 
creased attention to the diseases of old age, 
such as cancer, high blood pressure, heart 
disease, and nervous and mental disorders. 





Real progress is being made by them. 

Naturally your pattern of living will 
change as you grow older. But to keep men- 
tally happy and physically well, start plan- 
ning early for your retirement years. 

Develop a tailor-made plan for living 
suited to your temperament and interests. 
This normally should include some con- 
structive activity that calls for both mental 
and physical effort to get full enjoyment 
and benefit from your leisure hours. 

To help you plan for many happy, healthy 
years, send for a copy of Metropolitan’s 
free leaflet, “Blueprint for Health.” 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 








COPYRIGHT 1946—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 
“aN 
Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD of? 
Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
1 Mapison AVENUE, New York 10, N.Y. A 





This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in two 
colors in magazines with a total circulation in ex- 
cess of 30,000,000, including Collier’s, Time, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good 
Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, McCall’s, American 
Magazine, Woman’s Home Companion, National 
Geographic, Parents’, and Redbook. 
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Innovations in future morteage lend- 


ing were predicted by L. Douglas 
Meredith, vice president and chairman 
of tire finance committee of National 
Life of Vermont, speaking before the 
General Sales Conference of the South- 
eastern Electrical Exchange at Atlanta 
Thursday. National Life has pioneered 


the “packaged mortgage” plan under 
which kitchen equipment is included as 
part of the house. Payment for the 
equiy yment is spread over the entire 
peri id of the loan. 

lhe capital market during the de- 
pression of the last decade received a 
severe yet stimulating jolt from the ad- 
verse experience suffered through fore- 
closures,” said Mr. Meredith. “Prompt- 
ly realty lenders began to seek lending 
methods which in the future would 
avoid, if possible, repetition of a similar 
experience. The large supply of funds 
available for lending during the past 
decade also converted the realty lending 
market into a buyer’s or borrower’s 
market in which lending institutions 
found themselves in active competition 
for business. The first remedies natu- 
rally reposed in reduction of interest 
rates, the payment of commissions, 
finders’ fees, and premiums for loans, 
and efforts to bid for business by in- 
creasing the amounts which would be 
loaned, ‘but they have proved to be only 
temporarily effective. Little ingenuity 
is required for a lender to meet compe- 
tition by these methods. The almost 
universal adoption of these practices 
soon forced the net return on realty 
investments to such a low point and 
resulted in such high ratio loans that 
some lenders began to survey their 
positions and to appraise probable con- 
sequences of such acts. 

‘Thoughtful lenders have recognized 
the dire possibilities which might con- 
front the industry, particularly when 
lenders compete for business on the 
basis of the amounts they will lend. 
While some lenders seem willing to 
ignore the consequences which all too 
vigorously have been demonstrated in 
the past, other lenders wittingly or un- 
wittingly have sensed the clever and 
successful approach of industrial en- 
gineers in obtaining business by offer- 
ing products which appeal to their 
potential customers and which provide 
greater service and satisfaction than 
anything offered in the past. This has 
resulted in a series of innovations in 
real estate financing which make it 
easier for the borrower to finance the 
purchase of realty. 

Innovations in Next Decade 


“Not yet have we arrived at the 
point, as have our industrial friends, 
where each year we offer a new model 
with streamlining, fluid-drive remote 
control, or electronic devices which ring 
a bell when we have reached the limit 
of safety on the size of debt we should 
carry. And yet, it makes a lender feel 
proul to be able to say that mortgage 


fina ‘ing offers, from time to time, and 
will continue to offer i improved patterns 
of mortgage loans. It is challenging to 
know that, despite recent innovations, 
the ond has not been reached. Every 
alert and responsible lender feels con- 


fidently that the loans we shall offer ten 
year. from now will present numerous 
'Mprvements over the patterns of loans 
Wwe now make available. 

‘lTcorhaps this results from our 
phil ophy of lending and thé nature of 
our ‘ending, much of which is for the 


acquisition of homes. If we are to 
Inance home ownership, it is our duty 
‘0 encourage the achievement of debt- 
ree home ownership. When we make 
@ loan to a home purchaser, the loan 
must be designed to enable the bor- 
















rower to liquidate that loan within a 
reasonable time. The loan we make 
should be made to fit his needs and his 
debt-paying capacity just as corporate 
bond issues are fitted to the financial 


ability of borrowing corporations to 
support a debt. 
“Recent developments in mortgage 


lending consist of privileges or options 
given to lenders and their possession 
makes it easier for borrowers to carry 
their loans, and fortifies the ability of 
lenders to weather periods of adversity 
or sudden change of plans. Many loans 
now provide that borrowers shall have 
the privilege of making payments on 
principal in excess of regular amortiza- 
tion. Sometimes lenders feel that such 
payments should be limited to a certain 
percentage during the early years of 
the loan, but most lenders adhere to 
liberal policies with respect to prepay- 
ments, especially when the principal 
reductions do not represent the pro- 
ceeds of refinancing loans. Thus, the 
borrower’s stake in the property is in- 
creased and he receives substantial en- 
couragement to continue his payments. 

“Loan papers frequently provide that 
the loan shall not be considered in de- 
fault so long as payments on principal 
exceed those specified by the amortiza- 
tion schedule, and interest, taxes, and 
insurance premiums are paid. In other 
words, the borrower is permitted to re- 
duce his loan in excess of. required 
amortization when he has surplus funds 
and then at a later date, if he desires, 
to enjoy the benefit of this thrift and 
foresight and to forego principal pay- 
ments equal to reductions in excess of 
amortization. 

“Many lenders also permit the bor- 
rower to pay his loan in full at any time 
without penalty in the event the prop- 


Innovations In Future Mortgage Lending 


Seen By L. Douglas Meredith 


erty is sold. This provides the borrower 
with freedom to clear himself of his 
mortgage debt in case he is transferred 
to another city or desires to acquire 
other living accommodations. 


“An increasingly popular provision 





permits the borrower to defer principal 
instalments for a while in the event 
the loan has been kept in good standing 
for a sitpulated number of years. To be 
more specific, oftentimes a borrower 


(Continued on Page 11) 


FHA on Packaged Mortgage Plan 


The Federal Housing Administration 
Library, Washington, D. C., has issued 
a brochure on “The Packaged Mort- 
gage,” first of a series of reference lists 
of source material on urban mortgage 
finance. About a year ago the FHA 
Library under Tilloah Squire, librarian, 
initiated a survey of the literature con- 
cerned with urban mortgage finance be- 
cause there was little bibliographical 
material but considerable demand for 
it. Most of the material is scattered in 
association proceedings, congressional 
hearings and other sources difficult to 
uncover. 

3ecause of the growing interest in 
this subject the FHA Library decided 
to issue selective reading lists on a 
variety of the topics covered in the 
1932-1945 bibliography compiled by the 
library. 

The policy of FHA with respect to 
the inclusion of certain appliances in 
FHA valuation is set forth in the fol- 
lowing extracts from a ruling of the 
FHA general counsel under date of 
July 11, 1944: 

“It is my understanding that certain 
private groups engaged in the archi- 
tectural, building and real estate fields 
and interested in developing plans for 
post-war improvement in home con- 
struction have stressed the growing de- 


Greeting New American Life Convention President 





L. to R.: Howard J. Brace, Horace W. Brower, Raymond H. Belknap and 


Dwight L. Clarke. 


More than 350 life insurance and banking executives greeted Dwight L. 


Clarke, 


president Occidental Life, at a reception held on October 25 at the Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles, to mark Mr. Clarke’s recent election to the presidency of the Ameri- 


can Life Convention. 
other Occidental Life men: 


Howard J. 


In the above picture Mr. Clarke is shown chatting with three 
Brace, vice president and secretary ; 


Horace 


W. Brower, executive vice president, and Raymond H. Belknap, director of agencies. 


mand for homes equipped with certain 
appliances such as refrigerators and 
ranges and have pointed out that where 
such items can under the law and cus- 
tom in the community be regarded as 
part of the real estate as distinguished 
from chattels, they can be included in 
the FHA valuation upon which the 
amount of the real estate mortgage is 
determined. 

“Many manufacturers of appliances 
and equipment of various, types have 
urged us to include in our valuation 
their particular product even though it 


could under no circumstances be re- 
garded as part of the real estate. This 
we have consistently refused to do. 


Some retail dealers on the other hand 
would prefer to have us exclude cer- 
tain fixtures and real estate items from 
our valuation unless it was apparent 
that the normal life of such items would 
equal or exceed 25 years. Any such 
test would, of course, be unsatisfactory 
since it would exclude not only the 
heating and lighting fixtures but also 
the painting and decorations from con- 
sideration in our valuation. 

“Unfortunately, the law of fixtures is 
one of the most variable and unsettled 
branches of the law. A particular article 
may be construed as realty or person- 
alty, depending not only upon the local 
jurisdiction but also upon the intention 
of the parties as evidenced by all the 
circumstances in the particular case. 
Obviously, the FHA is not in a position 
to predict the decision of the court in 
such borderline cases. 

“Before considering any such article 
in the valuation of the real estate we 
do, however, require written declaration 
from the owner of the dwelling and 
from the mortgagee identifying the 
article and expressly declaring their in- 
tention to regard it as a part of the 
mortgaged real estate. The mortgagor 
and mortgagee thereby assume the same 
obligations with respect thereto as with 


other parts of the mortgaged real 
estate. If either mortgagor or mort- 
gagee is unable or unwiling to make 


such declaration or assume such obliga- 
tions they so notify us and the com- 
mitment is amended by the exclusion of 
such article from consideration in the 
valuation. 

“We also take the further precaution 
having our insuring offices deter- 
mine by consultation with real estate 
men, mortgagees, and attorneys in the 
community that such articles are, under 
such circumstances, commonly treated 
as part of the real estate. 

“The development of housing has 
come a long way from the simple four 
walls and a roof of earlier days. I 
think it is clear that the FHA should 
not attempt to restrict this development 
by taking any arbitrary attitude as to 
what equipment may or may not be in- 
cluded as a part of the real estate upon 
which its valuation is based, but should 
continue to leave this determination to 
the intention of the parties so long as 
it is consistent with local law. 

“This has been our policy for a num- 
ber of years and we believe that it has 
generally proved satisfactory. I can 
assure you that no change therein is 
being considered by this Administra- 
tion.’ 
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Elect New President 
North American Life 


NORMAN ROBERTSON GETS POST 
Has 





Prominent in’ Toronto’ Bar; 
Been a Director of Company; 


W. M. Anderson on Board 





Norman S. Robertson, K.C., Toronto,, 
has been elected president of North 
American Life of Toronto, succeeding 


D. E. Kilgour who died a few weeks ago. 
Mr. Robertson is the senior partner 





NORMAN S. ROBERTSON 


of Robertson, Fleury & Lane, Toronto 
barristers. For many years he was 
closely associated with North American 
Life through the law firm of McMaster, 
Montgomery & Fleury Co. of which he 
was then a member and this enabled 
him to become familiar with phases of 
the life insurance business and also of 
the practices and traditions of the North 
American, In 1941 he was elected a di- 


WILLIAM M. 


ANDERSON 


rector of the company and a member 
of the finance committee of the board. 

Mr. Robertson is a graduate of Uni- 
versity of Toronto in honor mathema- 
tics and of Osgoode Hall Law School. 
He has retained his intense interest in 
mathematics and one of his principal 
hobbies is the continuation of his studies 
of the science. He is a director of 
Famous Players Canadian Corp., Ltd., 
Schaeffer Pen Co. of Canada, Ltd., and 
G. Tamblyn, Ltd. 

W. M. Anderson, F.A.S. and F.A.1.A., 
and who recently was given the C.B.E., 
(Commander of the Order of the 
British Empire,) has been elected to the 
board of directors, North American Life, 
of which he is a general manager. 





John Hancock Creates New 
Dept. of Public Service 


Creation of a department of public 
service. comprising advertising and pub- 
lic relations activities has been an- 
nounced by the John Hancock Mutual 
Life. Administration of the new depart- 
ment will be under the direction of 
Robert T. Kelsey, assistant to the presi- 
dent and for the past year director of 
the John Hancock’s public relations ac- 
tivities. 

James A. Peirce will continue as ad- 
vertising manager and Margaret Divver, 
formerly assistant advertising manager, 
has been made associate advertising 
manager. 





Kansas City General Agent 


Thomas S. Johnston has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Kansas City 
for the Minnesota Mutual Life. Mr. 
Johnston has been supervisor for the 
Paul D. Williams Agency at Minne- 
apolis for the past two and one-half 
years. He attended Indiana University 
and prior to joining this company en- 
gaged in selling for the Standard Oil 
Company at South Bend, and _ the 
Metropolitan Life at Fort Wayne, In- 
diana. 


Horace Smith Director of 


Purdue Insurance Course 
Appointment of Lt. Colonel Horace 
R. Smith, CLU, formerly of Houston as 
director of the Life Insurance Market- 
ing course at Purdue, has been an- 
nounced by Frederick L. Hovde, presi- 
dent of the university. The course was 
established in 1945 and has since been 
expanded. 

Director Smith has been appointed 
professor of applied sociology at Purdue. 
He received his CLU designation in 1941 
and was formerly instructor in life in- 
surance, economics and sociology at Uni- 
versity of Houston and subsequently was 
dean of the Houston Life Insurance In- 
stitute in 1942, During the war he was 
director of Army Air Force staff of- 
ficers course at the Air Force School 
of Applied Tactics. Leaving the army 
in June, 1946, Colonel Smith returned 
to the management of the Jefferson 
Standard Life agency at Houston of 
which he was head for fifteen years. 

Bernard C. Haught will continue as 
assistant director of the Purdue pro- 
gram. He is a former successful life in- 
surance man who served in the army 
handling insurance matters in the office 
of personal affairs. He joined Purdue 
after leaving the service in 1945, 


Dineen to Speak on 
Guertin Legislaiion 
Robert E. Dineen, New York State 
Superintendent of Insurance will address 
a luncheon meeting of the Life Under. 
writers Association of the City of New 
York, November 21, at the Hotel Penn. 
ett. He will talk on the Guertin 
ills. 





ROCHESTER CLU’S HEAR HINKLE 
Roland Hinkle, president, American 
Society of Chartered Life Underwriters 
and assistant manager, Equitable Life 
in Chicago, addressed a meeting of the 
Rochester chapter recently. The meet- 
ing was followed by a luncheon at which 
Mr. Hinkle spoke about problems of 
the agent in prospectiny and _ selling, 
He was introduced by Edward Howard, 
CLU, president of the chapter. 


HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 
The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAin 4-7951-2-3 























field representatives and brokers. 


Our representatives havea big job to 
do in keeping pace with America’s 
progress. But they're doing it, and 
we're helping them in every way! 


THE PENCIL THAT 
WRITES FIVE 
BLOCKS AWAY 


Five blocks away — where our files are located — her 
handwriting is recording! And minutes later the papers 
needed to complete the claim file will be on their way. 


New? No! We've been using it for several years. And we'll continue to use it and 
other modern time-savers which result in quicker service to Prudential policyholders, 
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Minn. Mutual Promotes 
>) H. O. Production Men 
/suPERINTENDENTS OF AGENCIES 
and Glediees Named; Lucas, 





Iston 


Dickey and Hadlich Advanced; 
H Hansen in Charge of Group 





The Minnesota Mutual has named 
Aerbert Elston and J. Walter Gladders 
supe intendents of agencies. Mr. Elston 
Hyill direct the work of general agents 
fin hiring new organization personnel 
Mor their respective agencies. Mr. Glad- 
‘ders will direct field training for sales- 
fmen, These two men, with Fred C. 
‘Hansen, superintendent of agencies, who 
remains in charge of the Group de- 
partment, complete the complement of 
superintendents. 

Dihl H. Lucus, Carmen B. Dickey and 


William J. Hadlich are added to the 
stafl as assistant superintendents of 
agencies. 

Elbridge G. Bragdon, who has been 


superintendent of agencies and who is 
now general agent in Harrisburg, Pa. 
went with the Minnesota Mutual in 1930 


as manager of the company’s then em- 
bryo Group department. He was ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of 


agencies in 1940 and then superintend- 
ent of agencies. A Connecticut man, he 
moved with his family when a boy to 
Minnesota where he was edueated in 
the public schools of St. Paul and the 
University of Minnesota, majoring in 
law. 

Mr. Elston came to the company as 
assistant superintendent of agencies in 
June; 1943, following a successful career 
as personal producer and _ assistant 
agency manager for another company. 
Prior to entering the life insurance busi- 
ness; he had been principal of a -— 
high school at West Frankfort, Ill. 
is a graduate of Southern Illinois Fe 
mal University. 

Mr. Gladders, a Purdue graduate, has 
been in life insurance work for sixteen 
years. His experience was in personal 
selling and agency management, plus a 
year in the home office of another com- 
pany. His appointment as _ assistant 
superintendent of agencies for Minne- 
sota Mutual was made July 1, 1944. 

Mr. Lucus became an agent in 1934 
and also had agency management ex- 
perience. He joined Minnesota Mutual, 
a year later advancing to his present 
position. He attended South Dakota 
State College and Illinois State Normal 
University. Mr. Dickey taught school 
until 1930 at which time he became in- 
terested in life insurance. For fourteen 
ff his sixten years in the business he 
was an agency manager. He is a gradu- 


ate of Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity. 
Mr. Hadlich has been with the Min- 


nesota Mutual twenty years, starting in 
the comptroller’s department doing field 
auditi ng. Two and one-half years ago 
he was transferred to the Paul D. Wil- 
lams agency, Minneapolis, for field 
training, later doing supervising work in 
that agency. Mr. Hadlich is a graduate 
of the Purdue Life Insurance Course, 
second school. He was made instructor 
at the third school conducted by the 
iniversity and iust recently returned to 
the home office to take up his new 
assignment, 





GENERAL AGENT AT HARRISBURG 


E. P. Bragdon Takes over New Duties 
with Minnesota Mutual; Company 























Enters Pennsylvania, Massachusetts 
‘bridge P. Bragdon, who for four 
years has been superintendent of agen- 
les, Minnesota Mutual, has been made 
xeneral agent at Harrisburg, rae. and 
Will also have direction of company’s 
Production activities in states of Penn- 
‘vIvania, Massachusetts and Delaware. 
The company recently entered Penn- 
‘ylvania and Massachusetts. 

he Harrisburg agency is the first to 
'e established. Others will be estab- 
lished shortly. 


I 


Life Insurance in Denmark 


Holger Poulsen d6f Hafnia Tells How Agents Are Trained 
and Compensated and How Field 
Is Supervised 


In an interesting exchange of correspon- 
dence between Dudley Dowell, vice presi- 
dent of New York Life, and Holger 
Poulsen of the Hafnia of Copenhagen, 
the latter furnishes unusually interesting 
information relative to life insurance con- 
ditions in Denmark, At Mr. Poulsen’s re- 
quest Mr. Dowell had sent to him a 
parcel of New York Life sales literature, 
including — the company’s “Preliminary 
Educational Course.” In ackowledging re- 
ceipt of the Nylic material Mr. Poulsen 
said it was the best literature about life 
insurance selling and salesmen he had ever 
read. His comments on life insurance in 
Denmark follow: 


Denmark is a small country with’ only 
4,000,000 inhabitants. Before the occu- 
pation we were prosperous, now we are 
rather poor. During the war we have 
got much money, but now many goods. 
The amount of life insurance grew 
iapidly and is now totaling more than 
4,000,000,000 Kroner ($800,000,000). We 
have nine joint stock companies, four 
mutual companies and the company run 
by the Danish state. The latter was 
founded in 1842, the first private com- 
pany in 1872, Some foreign companies 
also work here, but they do not do much 
business. Most of the companies write 
both life and casualty. Competition be- 
tween the private companies and the 
state insurance office is rather keen. 


The Hafnia 


I am employed in the biggest private 
company, the Hafnia, which in size is 
equal to the state insurance office, viz. 
a little more than 1,000,000,000 kr. 

I suppose you are most interested in 
the new business and the like and shall 
try to tell you how it is conducted in 
my company. 

In the country and the small cities 
our agents’ staff is organized in such a 
way that each whole-time producer has 
a district with about 20,000 inhabitants. 
There is a superintendent for every nine 
or ten district managers. Under the 
superintendent is the new business de- 
partment chief. 

In the big cities there is one general 
manager in each town and in the capital 
there are about a dozen such ones. The 
capital (Copenhagen) is not divided in 
districts, every agent being allowed to 
work all over the town. The position of 
a general manager is much like that of 
a superintendent as he as a rule has 
some whole-time producers in_ his 
agency. 


Incomes of Producers and Managers 


A district manager has to write a cer- 
tain volume every three months—50,000 
Kroner—and in return is guaranteed a 
minimum-income, viz.: 300 Kroner a 
month. 

The minimum amounts are rather 
small and to obtain a good living the 
district manager will have to write a 
good deal more. Most of our district 
managers write about 400,000 Kr. the 
year, which offers him an income of 
about 10,000 Kr. ($2,000.) He will have 
to pay all expenses himself from that 
amount, also commission to his sub- 
agents (from 5 up to 10%.) Our best 
man last year effected 2,050,000 Kr. 

Beside life insurance all our agents 
also may write casualty insurance in al- 
most all branches as the Hafnia owns a 
company which takes over that division 
of insurance. This kind of business, 
however, is considered to be of less im- 
portance by the management. 

The superintendents and general man- 
agers have different agreements with 
the company but most of them receive 
a nice income. The company’s total ex- 
penses to new business is calculated not 
to exceed 40%. If the premium is not 


paid for one year part or whole of the 
commission will have to be repaid. 

When a superintendent, general man- 
ager or district manager retires on ac- 
count of age or disability he will re- 
ceive an annuity. 

During the war with its highly in- 
creased new business even the district 
managers have got a rather nice pay, 
but before that time the average district 
manager only obtained a scarce living 
and we often had to change. His worst 
expenditure then was his car. During 
the war he had to use a bicycle and 
most of them do so yet. 


Training of New Men 


When a new district manager is en- 
gaged he will receive some instructions 
from the superintendent or the general 
manager and after a short time he will 
be required to attend a little instruction- 
course (one week) at the home office. 
Having been with the company for a 
year he may—if he likes it—attend a 
bigger course that lasts six weeks. Dur- 
ing the courses he will receive a daily 
pay. 

Besides these courses the company 
also has a correspondence course mainly 
prepared for sub-agents but also of 
some value for a new district manager. 
In the later years we have been very 
careful with the new people we have 
engaged, and we are glad to see that 
our out-door organization § gradually 
has improved considerably. 

Some of the other big companies train 
their aagents in almost the same way as 
the Hafnia, but the small ones cannot 
afford to maintain schools of their own 
and have, therefore, started a common 
school in cooperation with the commer- 
cial college, but I am sorry to say that 
these courses are not overcrowded. We 
have not yet quite succeeded in raising 
the standing of the agents in the public 
opinion, 

If an agent commits fraud or similar 
misdemeanor he will be blacklisted, with 
the consequence that he cannot get a 
situation in any other company in the 
country. 

A few years ago the Hafnia started a 
consulting bureau for our agents in 
Copenhagen. This bureau gives advice, 
helps in writing difficult insurances and 
collects names and addresses of pros- 
pects in the capital (new babies, etc.) 
We have had much pleasure of this bu- 
reau, and I suppose it will be further 
developed in the time to come. Shortly 
I can say that our underwriting is 
highly influenced by American methods 
even if we are somewhat obsolete yet. 


Magazine for Parents 


We advertise a little in the newspa- 
pers all over the country, and some 
years ago we started a monthly maga- 
zine, “Children,” entirely written for 
parents. In every issue of this maga- 
zine the company has a big advertise- 


ment. It is sold to the agents at re- 
duced prices. 
In your “Instruction to Agents” I see 


that you demand a medical examination 
of the person to be insured. In this 
country we also did so many years ago 
except in the Industrial business. Grad- 
ually, we have discontinued that prac- 
tice, ‘however. In the beginning policies 
had a period of partial benefit, but since 
1932 all Danish companies have written 
life insurances up to 10,000 Kr. only on 
the basis of a declaration of health from 
the applicant. A medical examination 
will only be demanded if this declara- 
tion doesnt show a good health or if the 
applicant is more than 50. Business to 
the extent of 80% is without examina- 
tion. 

The experience has shown that peo- 
ple generally are rather honest, and we 





Norwich Union Life to 
Be Active in Canada 


DREWRY NOW GENERAL MGR. 





Was Active with Dominion Government 
During War; Howard Made As- 
sistant General Manager 
The Norwich Union Life of Norwich, 
England, has appointed Corbet L. 
Drewry, M.B.E., general manager for 
Canada and Kent H. Howard assistant 
general manager. Although licensed in 
the Dominion since 1899 the company 
has not heretofore written life insurance 
in Canada on any extensive scale. It 
now expects to be actively engaged in 
writing life insurance business through- 

out the Dominion. 

The Norwich Union Life, founded in 
1808, has approximately £150,000,000. of 
insurance in force. In addition to its 
operations in the British Isles the com- 
pany carries on business in India, South 
Africa and New Zealand. 





Drewry and Howard Careers 


Mr. Drewry is well known through 
the Dominion as in World War II he 
held important Government positions, 
including being Assistant Coordinator of 
Controls. He was educated at St. Johns 
College School, Winnipeg, and Univer- 
sity of M:z initoba, and has degrees of 
B.A. and LL.B. In the period 1933-38 
he practiced law in Winnipeg with 
Parker, Patterson, Drewry & Parker. 
His first insurance connection was as 
investment manager, Norwich Union 
Life, for Canada and in 1942 he was 
made manager for Canada. He now be- 
comes general manager. 

In World War II his services were 
loaned to the Government by Norwich 
Union Life. He became Secretary of 
State to set up organization to handle 
property of Japanese evacuated from 
Pacific Coast. Next, he became Direc- 
tor-General, Toronto office, Department 
of Munitions and Supply. In 1944 he 
was appointed assistant to Coordinator 
of Controls, Department of Munitions 
and Supply, and in 1945 he became As- 
sistant Coordinator of Controls. He was 
awarded the M.B.E. this year. He be- 
longs to the Canadian Bar Association, 
Toronto, Ontario and Canadian Clubs 
and Board of Trade. He has two daugh- 
ters. 

Kent H. Howard was born in Nor- 
wich, England, and entered the employ 


of Norwich Union Life home office 
where he remained nine years. For the 


next seven years he was an inspector 
at Salisbury, England. In 1934 he was 
appointed assistant manager for New 
Zealand. He has always taken a keen 
interest in insurance educational affairs 
and when he left England in 1934 he 
was chairman of the Salisbury center of 
the Chartered Insurance Institute. La- 
ter, he became vice president of the 
New Zealand Insurance Institute and 
chairman of its Wellington branch. 





LOUIS BERMAN DIES 
Louis Berman, CLU, 51, a member of 
the New England Mutual Life’s Houston 
agency died recently from a heart at- 
tack. Mr. Berman was a member of 
the company’s “Leaders Association.” 





have now raised the limit to 20,000 Kr. 
All the companies have agreed in di- 
recting insurances on  under-average 
lives to a common “judging committee” 
if the company will not accept the in- 
surance with a small extra premium. 
Once directed to this committee such a 
person cannot be insured in any Danish 
company on other conditions than fixed 
by the committee. He may be released 
from the committee if the state of his 
health improves so much that he may be 
accepted on normal conditions. 
Premiums are received through the 
post except in the big cities where the 
general managers take care of it. Their 
commission is 214% on all premiums ex- 
cept Industrial ones where the com- 
mission differs from 6 up to 9%, 
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Agents Compensation 
Plan of N. W. Mutual 


HAS EIGHT VESTED RENEWALS 





Then 60 Cents per $1,000 Persistency 
Fee Until 65 When There 
Comes Retirement Plan 





A new plan of compensation for 
agents of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. is provided in an agency 
contract just announced by the com- 
pany. Effective January 1, full-time 
agents will have the option of continu- 
ing under their present form of con- 


tract or electing to take the new form 
which may be made immediately effec- 
tive as to both their outstanding and 
future life insurance production, accord- 
ing to Grant L. Hill, vice president and 
director of agencies. The new contract 
is the result of several years of study 
and research conducted by the com- 
pany and its general, district and spe- 
cial agents’ associations. 

In place of the present nine renewal 
commissions, the new form provides 
eight vested renewals, after which a 
persistency fee of 60 cents per $1,000 
of premium paying insurance is pro- 
vided until the agent reached age 65, 
when the company’s retirement plan be- 
comes operative. An agent who elects 
the new form of contract for his future 
production may also make it effective 
on all his outstanding business by waiv- 
ing any ninth renewal commission which 
would otherwise be payable. 


Retirement Plan 


Every year the company will deter- 
mine the amount of each agent’s pre- 
mium paying insurance in force for 
more than nine years and calculate his 
persistency fees for the ensuing year as 
a level figure payable monthly. The 
minimum persistency fee is $10 per 
month, requiring only $200,000 of such 
insurance in force. 

A feature of the new plan is that the 
persistency fees will augment the 
agents’ deposits and company contribu- 
tions under the Northwestern Mutual 
Agents Retirement Plan, which became 
effective on January 1, 1942, thus in- 
creasing the retirement income available 
to the agent at age 65. 


The Elections 


In the Tuesday elections insurance 
men were most interested in the re- 
turns from Massachusetts, Ohio, New 
York State and West Virginia. 

The election of Robert F. Bradford, 
Republican, as Governor of Massachu- 
setts, will probably mean that a new 
Insurance Commissioner will be ap- 
pointed there to succeed Charles F. J. 
Harrington. The reelection of Dewey 
means that Robert E. Dineen can con- 
tinue as Superintendent if he wants to 
do so. In Ohio the victory of former 
Governor John W. Bricker, running for 
the U. S. Senate, was interesting to the 
insurance fraternity as he is counsel of 
the Ohio life insurance companies. 

In West Virginia Thomas B. Sweeney, 
Jr., who with his father has been man- 
ager of Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety in the state, ran a close race 
against U. S. Senator Harley M. Kil- 
gore. Mr. Sweeney was trailing on 
Wednesday morning. 








INDUSTRIAL INSURERS 


Will Hold First Post-War Convention 
at Virginia Beach Beginning 
May 8, 1947 
The annual meeting of the Industrial 
Insurers Conference will be held at the 
Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Virginia, 
on May 8-9-10, 1947. It will be the 
conference’s first post-war convention 
and a large attendance is expected. 
President of the Industrial Insurers’ 
Conference is E. H. Speckman, presi- 
dent of Kentucky Central. Chairman of 
executive committee is H. Clay Evans, 
Interstate Life. 





Irvin Bendiner Dead; 
Long an Authority 
FAVORITE AT CONGRESSES 
Philadelphia Lawyer and New York 
Life Agent Addressed Producers on 


Taxation and Business Insurance 








Irvin Bendiner, 46, nationally known 
as an authority on business and corpo- 
ration insurance, profit-sharing plans 
and other insurance law, died in Temple 
University Hospital November 4. He 
was in constant demand as a speaker 
before sales congresses and other meet- 
ings of life insurance producers. His 
mastery of the tax laws, both Federal 
and state, made his talks of great value 
to the business. 

A graduate of Wharton School, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, in 1921, he re- 
ceived his M.A. degree from U. of P. 
in 1924 and LL.D. from Temple Uni- 
versity in 1925. He was a member of 
the law and insurance firm of H. Ben- 
diner & Sons, established by his father. 
The agency represents the New York 
Life. 

Mr. Bendiner was counsel for Phila- 
delphia Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers and chairman of examining board of 





LIFE INSURANCE 





RENEWAL 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-0109 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 








American College of Life Underwriters. 
He belonged to Philadelphia and Penn- 
sylvania bar associations, American So- 
ciety of Political and Social Science and 
American Economic Society. He is sur- 
vived by a widow, a daughter, two 
brothers and a sister. 





Tractenberg’s New Post 


George Tractenberg, formerly with 
Connecticut Mutual in Philadelphia and 
then here and who in 1936 went with 
Connecticut General on Long Island, 
has been elected vice president of 
Group Health Insurance Co., Inc., New 
York, a corporation organized in 1941 
under Rockefeller Foundation auspices. 





FOR LITTLE FOLK 
WITH BIG FUTURES 


Waar xinp of baby policy—life or endowment— 
will best fit baby’s needs at 21? 


We don’t know. We won’t guess. A wrong guess 
might leave a grown-up boy or girl zninsured or 
underinsured—perhaps xninsurable. 


That’s why Occidental agents sell the Junior Es- 


tate policy. 


If baby needs money for schooling, the endow- 
ment-like provisions of Junior Estate provide heavy 
cash values up to anniversary nearest age 21. 


Then if it hasn’t been used for schooling, each 
$1,000 of childhood protection becomes $5,000 of 
Ordinary Life insurance. No proof of insurability 
asked. No premium increase. The per-thousand 
rate after 21 is only $9 to $12—less dividends! 


No wonder dads buy it! 
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Conn. Mutual to Build 


Connecticut Mutual Life has approved 
plans for an apartment house project 








on land directly across from the home 
office of the company in Hartford. 


ADDS TO STAFF 








Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund Names 
Three Former Army Chaplains; 
To Open Atlanta Office 


Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund of Phil- 
adelphia, oldest life insurance company 
in the United States, has recently added 
to its staff three former Army chap- 
lains to aid in handling the greatly ex- 
panded business of the organization, 
They are Rev. Ernest Eells, who held 
the rank of lieutenant colonel in the war 
and was attached for a time to the 
100th Battalion, ETO, composed of 
American Japanese from Hawaiian 
Islands; Rev. Paul A. G. Machemer, 
who was stationed in the Southwest 





Pacific during the war and who now 
heads the service department of Pres- 
byterian Ministers’ Fund, and Rev. Les- 
ter Paul, who was a chaplain in the 
Army Air Force. 

Rev. Eells is preparing to take charge 
of a new office of the company at At- 
lanta, Ga., which will be opened about 
January 1. 

Rev. Andrew H. Neilly, formerly min- 
ister of the Dewey Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Rochester, N. Y., is also con- 
nected with the Presbyterian Ministers’ 
Fund handling its seminary contacts. 

October was one of the biggest pro- 
duction months in the history of the 
organization. 


GOLDSTEIN’S HARTFORD TALK 

How employe benefit plans help labor 
relations was discussed by Meyer M| 
Goldstein, director of Pension Planning 
Co. of New York, in a talk this week 
in Hartford before Society for Advance- 
ment of Management. 


WALTER O’DONOHUE HONORED 
The largest volume of new sales in 
the history of the Reserve Loan Life 
Dallas, was recorded bv the field force 
recently ‘in honor of President Walte 
O’Donohue. Application leader was | 
V. Hoover, Oklahoma City. Arch Me- 
Phail, Tyler, Texas, was high in written 
business. For the entire company 224 
agents produced over 2,000 application 
with a total volume of $3,341,430. 











HEARD On The WAY 








Elected to membership in the Chambe 
of Commerce of New York State ar 
David B. Fluegelman, Northiwester! 
Mutual Life, former president of Lit¢ 
Underwriters Association of the City 
of New York; Herbert F. Underwood 
manager, Canada Life; and Joseph © 
Niederlitz, secretary, Great America 
Insurance Co, 





The board of directors of America 
Society of CLU, while at the Clevelant 
convention of NALU, gave (as, persona 
gifts from the members) engraved sil 
ver service trays to Edward A. Kruegt 
and to Clifford H. Orr. Mr. Kruegef 
had declined renomination after servin 
seven years as treasurer of the Society’ 
He had for eight years been press fé? 
resentative of the American College 4" 


the Society. 
as Uncle Francis 

















—— 
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(A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS ILLUSTRATING HOW LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS SERVE THEIR COMMUNITY BY SELLING LIFE INSURANCE) 








Have You Made a Million Dollars 
Available to Your Community? 


Many EoulraBte Society life insurance representa- 
tives have done just that! And a good many more are 
going to do it. By providing, through life insurance, 
for people who would otherwise be dependent, they 
have made it possible for public-spirited citizens to 
divert millions of dollars to about every kind of com- 
munity institution you can name. 

Schools and colleges for the education of our 
young men and women...Hospitals for recovering 
and maintaining health... Institutions for the aged, 
the blind, the orphans, and those with mental dis- 
orders... Libraries for the enjoyment and education 
of young and old alike...There is probably not a 








Hear how the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion is tracking down criminals. 


TUNE IN ON “THIS IS YOUR FBI!” 
American Broadcasting Company 
EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT 








THOMAS I. PARKINSON, 





person in your community who has not benefited by 
the work of life insurance agents. 

Yes...selling life insurance is more than a way of 
making a living. Equitable Society field men know 
this—know that the respect they merit by being 
members of a fine profession and an organization like 
The Equitable Society is not the whole story. The 
very nature of their jobs makes them good citizens. 
Their life work is a contribution to the communities 
in which they live. 

Equitable Society representatives can be proud 
that by serving Equitable Society members,,, they 
serve America. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


President - 393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 
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Detroit Editor Views 
European Situation 


ADDRESSES LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
W. Steele Gimaee’s Observations of 
the Inner Situation in Germany 


As It Is Today 





W. Steele Gilmore, editor-in-chief of 
the Detroit News, addressed the recent 
Detroit Life Under- 
writers “What Next in 
Germany?” Mr. Gilmore gave his ob- 





meeting of the 
Association on 


servations and deductions ef the inner 
situation in Germany as it is today and 
the forces now at work which will have 
a bearing on the future of the Ameri- 
can people. He said that the principal 
interest in this country is in three 
questions: (1) What was the extent of 
the war damage in Germany, and will 
Germany ever be able to start another 
war? (2) Why is our Army in Ger- 
many? (3) Does Russia want war with 
the United States? 

Mr. Gilmore and a group of leading 
newspaper editors of the United States, 
who made a thirty-two-day tour of in- 
spection at the invitation of the War De- 
partment, during which they visited the 
American Zone of Occupation in Ger- 
many, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, London 
and Paris, are of the opinion that about 
80% of the industrial centers and large 
cities were hopelessly devastated from 
bombing raids. In the opinion of Army 
engineers, it will be fifty years before 
the damage can be repaired and no 
country can contemplate making war 
unless and until it is well supplied with 
healthy manpower, raw material, ma- 
chines, tools, roads, bridges, buildings, 
plants and homes. 

Our Army is in Germany -to help 
carry out the terms of the Potsdam 
Declaration, to do after World War II 
what we failed to do after World War I, 
according to Mr. Gilmore. Our problem 
is to help rehabilitate Germany eco- 
nomically and politically and at the 
same time to de-Nazify and de-mili- 
tarize Germany. 

\s to the third question, “Does Rus- 
sia Want War With the United 
States?” Mr. Gilmore stated that any 
attempt to guess what Russia is up to 
must be based on what she is doing in 
the post-war world, and what American 
Army officers who deal with the Rus- 
sians think about them and_ their 
country. 

“American Army officers in Germany 
who deal with the Russians do not be- 
lieve Russia now is planning war with 
us,” Mr. Gilmore said. What might 
come later they do not pretend to 
know. A new Russian government might 
come along and adopt an entirely new 
policy. But our officers have no present 
fears. According to cur Army officers, 
Russia was almost as badly shot up by 
the Germans as Germany was by the 
Allies, and therefore is not physically 
prepared to fight. They think Russia’s 
unmediate program is to persuade 
Europe to go communist. It is to be 
war of political propaganda rather than 
a shooting war. 

We want Europe to go democratic so 
our program is to educate Europeans 
in that direction. We are sure our 
blessings are greater than  Russia’s; 
Russia is sure of her form of govern- 
ment. “There,” said Mr. Gilmore, “is 
the contest for the years to come; 
United States versus Russia—Democracy 


Breining Tells Bar Ass’n 
Of NSLI Operations 


The job of the Veterans Administra- 
tion in setting up and administering Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance for the 
armed forces was explained by Harold 
W. Breining, assistant administrator for 
Veterans Administration in 
a talk before the Insurance Section, 
American Association last week. Over 
eighteen million contracts have been 
issued on NSLI on fifteen million per- 
sons, the difference in the number be- 
ing accounted for by the fact that one 
one con- 


Insurance, 


person may have more than 
tract. 

“Presently,” Mr. Breining said, “In- 
surance is being decentralized into thir- 
teen branch offices, each of which will 
have under its jurisdiction a geographi- 
calarea. Except for actuarial operations 
and the investment of funds, each of 
these branches will represent a complete 
functioning unit :o that not only pre- 
miums may be received and conversions 
and reinstatements effected but policy 
loans made, claims settled and all other 
actions taken in connection with service 
to individual policyholders.” 

Explaining what NSLI is, he said that 
“it is mutual insurance fundamentally 
not dissimilar to other mutual life in- 
surance except that the Government 
acts as trustee and defrays all adminis- 
trative expenses as well as bearing all 
losses traceable to the extra hazards of 
military and naval service... . 

‘Because the Federal Government 
bore the major losses during war time, 
due to its assuming the extra risks in- 
cident to military or naval service, it 
was thought proper that certain restric- 
tions not generally found in the usual 
life insurance policy be incorporated in 
National Service Life. As an example 
there was a limitation as to who might 
be named beneficiary also as to the 
manner in which proceeds of the policy 
would be paid. However since the per- 
io, of active hostilities was over and it 
was expected that the insurance fund 
would be substantially self-sustaining, it 
was believed proper that the wartime 
restrictions be removed.” 


M. C. NELSON DEAD AT 66 

M. C. Nelson, formerly Iowa manager 
for Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
died recently at Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Mr. and Mrs. Nelson had established 
their home at Fort Lauderdale last April 
upon his retirement as Iowa State man- 
ager for the Equitable. He had been 
associated with the company twenty- 
eight years. 








$ 
versus Communism, Europe is to de- 
cide.” 

Mr. Gilmore was introduced by Fred- 
erick A. Smart, general agent, Equi- 
table Life of Iowa, first vice president 
of the Detroit association. 

Quarter Million Dollar Round Table 
certificates were awarded by Alberta 
Light, president of the women’s group 
of the Detroit association, to Ruth M. 
Kelley, genera! agent, Manhattan Life, 
and newly elected chairman of the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table; Ruth Day, Bankers Life of Des 
Moines; Florence FE. Lorf, Penn Mu- 
tual; Matilda Wells, The Prudential; 
Anna M. Rozelle, Provident Mutual. 


Proceeds Problem in 
Community Property 


PAPER BY RALPH W. MALONE 


Right to Life Policy Where Wife 
Predeceases Husband; Hardin 
v. Volunteer Life Case 


“The Right to Life Insurance Policy 
Proceeds in Community Property State 
Where Wife Beneficiary Predeceases 
Insured Husband,” was the subject of a 
paper given by Ralph W. Malone, at- 
torney from Dallas, before a round table 
meeting of the Insurance Section of the 
American Bar Association last week. 

Mr. Malone treated this subject in the 
light of the recent decision in Texas case 
styled Hardin, et al vs. The Volunteer 
State Life Insurance Company, et al, 
193 S. W. (2) 554. “This somewhat 
narrows the subject,” he said, “because 
the precise question involved, and de- 
cided, in that case was the status of 
the cash surrender value of certain 
policies at the time of the death of the 
wife beneficiary, she having predeceased 
the insured husband by some four years, 
without any claim being asserted to such 
cash surrender values by her estate at 
the time of her death, nor in fact, un- 
til after the death of insured husband, 
he, in the meantime, having made a 
change in the beneficiaries.” 

Going into the background of the case. 
Mr. Malone explained that during his 
marriage to Pearl White Hardin, Pr. 
Abell D. Hardin purchased two_ in- 
surance policies upon his own life. The 
first policy named his estate beneficiary 
and the second his mother, Emma F. 
Hardin. The policies originally called 
for a lump sum payment but in 1933 
it was provided that payment should be 
made in 240 equal monthly installments. 
The beneficiaries were changed to the 
wife at this time. 

No further changes were made until 
the death of the wife, September 1940. 
Pearl White Hardin died _ intestate, 
leaving the insured and their son, Hal 
White Hardin, as her sole heirs. In 
September 1943 the insured had the 
beneficiaries in each policy changed to 
his sisters, Hellis and Idessa Hardin. 
Dr. Hardin died in 1944 leaving a will 
naming his son, Hal, as sole heir and 
appointing him and Byrd E. White as 
executors. The son didn’t qualify as 
executor being in the service but Mr. 
White did. 

The sisters claimed proceeds under 
the policies but the executor demanded 
of the insurance company payment of 
half of the cash surrender value of the 
policies as of the date of the wife’s 
death, to the son. This was on the 
theory that all premiums paid on the 
policies had been paid from the com- 
munity estate, therefor the estate of 
Pearl White Hardin acquired a vested 
and irrevocable interest in one half of 
the surrender value of these policies at 
the time of her death. The Volunteer 
State Life went to court. 





Trial Court Decision 


The trial court held that while the 
estate of Dr. Abell D. Hardin was in- 
debted to Pearl White Hardin’s estate 
for one-half of the cash surrender value 
of said policies, such indebtedness did 
not create any character of a lien 
avainst the proceeds of said policies, 
and, there being no proof that Dr. Har- 
din’s estate was insolvent, the trial court 
declined to allow Hal White Hardin to 
participate in the proceeds of these 
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policies. The Court of Civil Appeals 
expressly declined to adopt this view 
of the case, but the Supreme Court, 
having indicated that the Thirteenth 
Point of Error was one of the points 
on which the writ was granted, may 
take a different view from the Court 
of Civil Appeals on this question. 

In summary Mr. Malone said: 

“The decisions in Texas ‘exhibit some 
confusion’ on this subject, and it is 
hoped, and believed, that the Supreme 
Court of Texas in the Hardin case will 
go into the various phases of the ques- 
tion fully and carefully, will clarify and 
limit its prior holding in the. Womack 
case, will indicate by style and number 
the prior decisions, if any, which it 
overrules, will expressly affirm the hold- 
ing in Howard v. Howard, supra, and 
will chart a definite course on the sub- 
ject which may be safely followed in 
the future. 

“As to the Hardin case, the opinion 
is ventured that it will hold that, there 
being no pleading nor proof, that Dr. 
Hardin intended to perpetrate a fraud 
on the community estate in paying tlicse 
premiums out of community funds, he 
was in the exercise of a valid conirac- 
tual right in changing the benefici:ries 
under these policies to his sisters, and 
that his action in so doing effectually 
divested Hal White Hardin of any con- 
tingent or inchoate interest he night 
otherwise have had in these policies. 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Massachusetts Mutual Aviation Risks 


The Massachusetts Mutual informs its field that the following schedule of 
ratings and practices to provide coverage for aviation risks is effective immediately : 


PASSENGER FLYING 
Civilian passengers are generally granted standard life insurance as well as 
Disability and Accidental Death Benefit provisions. These provisions, however, may 
be rated or declined if extensive airway travel or transoceanic flights are involved. 


CIVILIAN PILOTS AND CREW MEMBERS 
Insurance Disability 
1. Commercial Pilots and Crew | sve 
Members 
\. Scheduled Air Lines $3.00 
B. Business Flying only in $3.00-$5.00 
company-owned planes 
The rating depends on the 
qualifications of the pilot, 
type of plane flown, amount 
of flying, terrain over which 
flights are made, etc. 
C, Pilot instructor of students, 
charter flying, sightseeing 
The above ratings apply only to pilots and crew members, operating within the 
United States or between the United States and Mexico, Canada, Central America, 
South America or the West Indies. 


ADB 


Standard 
Standard 


Waiver only 
Waiver only 


$5.00 Waiver only Standard 


Individual 
Consideration 


Individual 
Consideration 


Individual 
Consideration 


1). Transoceanic routes, includ- 
ine Hawaii 


2. Private Pilots Insurance Disability ADB 
\. Less than 100 hours solo fly- $10.00 for first Waiver only Standard 
ing time year and $5.00 per 
year thereafter 
3. 100 hours or more solo fly- $5.00 Waiver only Standard 
ing time 
3. Student Pilots $10.00 for first Waiver only Standard 


year and $5.00 per 
year thereafter 


Individual 
Consideratior 


Individual 
Consideration 


4, Other Civilian Pilots Individual 


Consideration 

MILITARY PILOTS AND CREW MEMBERS 

8 (U. S. Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard) 

1. Qualified Pilots Insurance Disability ~ 
\. Rated Age under 25 $17.00 Waiver oniy, 


This rating automatically reduced to $11.25 on anniversary date of policy 
nearest age 25 and again to $5.75 on anniversary date of policy nearest age 35, 


B. Rated Ages 25-34 inclusive $11.25 Waiver only 
This rating automatically reduced to $5.75 on anniversary date of policy 
nearest age 35. 

C. Rated Age 35 and over $5.75 Waiver only 

2. Observers, Bombardiers, Navigators, and Crew $5.75 No 

Members 
3. Flight Surgeons $5.75 Waiver only 
4, Military Student Pilots Partial Aviation Rider Only 


Individual 
Consideration 


3. Others including ground ,crew Individual 


Consideration 


Retention Limits 

Retention limit for civilian pilot and crew members rated $5 or less is $25,000, 
and if rated more than $5 per thousand is $10,000. Retention limit for military pilots 
and crew members is $10,000. 

The Waiver of Premiums feature and Accidental Death Benefit are available 
to ratable civilian aviation risks, but they provide coverage only to fare-paying 
passengers on commercial. air lines. 

_ The company will adjust the premium on existing policies where the rate now 
in effect is greater than called for by the above schedule. 


Partial Aviation Rider 


Standard insurance issued with a partial aviation rider is available on all plans 
except Survivorship Annuities and Deferréd Survivorship Annuities. This rider 
limits liability to an amount equal to the reserve on the policy and on any paid-up 
additions thereto, less any indebtedness to the company thereunder, and plus any 
divilends to the credit thereof if the insured’s death shall occur as the result of 
travel or flight in, or descent from, any kind of aircraft (1) operated for military or 
Naval purposes, or (2) operated for any aviation training, or (3) of which the insured 
Is acting as a pilot or member of the crew. it is recommended whenever possible 
thai full coverage on the basis of a rating be sold if an aviation hazard is present. 
(he partial rider is particularly adapted for use in cases where the applicant has 
bee a pilot within the past five years although there is no present intention of 
resuming his aviation activities. In such cases and others where special circum- 
stances warrant, a partial rider will be required. The company will consider sub- 
Stitition of a rating to provide full coverage at a future date if desired, 





SEPT. ORDINARY SALES UP 65% 


Countrywide, Ordinary life business 


HAS 25th ANNIVERSARY 
Carles Lehmkuhl, district manager 
of iie Paterson No. 1 district office. The 
Pru lential, recently completed twenty- 
live years as a representative of the 
coninany, 


showed an increase of 65% in Septem- 
ber compared with September, 1945, ac- 
cording to a report by the Life Insurance 
Agency Managment Association, Hart- 





Los himnted Actuarial Club held its ford. For the first nine months the in- 


il! quarterly meeting recently, with all 
°l iis forty-seven members present. 


crease was 62% over the same period 


of 1945, 

















-_— are those who seek to 
undermine our American economy. Should they 
succeed, the futures of 70 million people who 
have placed in the life insurance companies 
custodianship of $160,000,000,000 worth of 
financial hopes and ambitions would be 
shattered. 


These subversive efforts can be thwarted . . . 
crushed . . . by the 357 life insurance com- 
panies and the thousands of men and women 
who represent them. But if a united front is to 
be presented against these radical economic 
theorists, the feeling that the Field Forces and 
the Home Offices are separate branches of our 
industry must be eliminated. 


That is a big reason behind the close coopera- 
tion between the Union Central Field Force and 
its Home Office. Their basic objective is 
identical — to serve the public with increasing 
effectiveness toward the end that we will have 
in this country a permanently sound economic 
prosperity. 


That’s the way we feel at The Union Central. 
And that’s the way we work. 


THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Canadian Association Changes 





A. GORDON NAIRN 








LESLIE W. DUNSTALL 


Life Underwriters Association of Canada announces two appointments in the 


Dominion office of the Association at Toronto. t y 
supervisor of the association, has been appointed executive vice president. 


A. Gordon Nairn, since 1933 field 
Leslie 


W. Dunstall, since 1929 secretary of the association, has been appointed manager 


and secretary. 





D. C. Families Lead U. S. 
In Life Insurance Owned 


Residents of the District of Columbia 
have the highest average of life in- 
surance per family in the country with 


New Yorkers second and the families 
of Connecticut and New Jersey tied _in 
third place, the Institute of Life In- 
surance reports. 

The average per family life insurance 
in force in the District of Columbia 
at the start of this year was $6,400 
compared with a United States average 
of $4,000. The District of Columbia ag- 
gregate protection was $1,502,000,000. 

In New York the per family average 
was $6,200 and the aggregate protection 
represented by this was $23,515,000,000, 
or 15% of the total life insurance owned 
in the United States. The Connecticut 
and New Jersey average per family was 
$5,900 with the aggregate $3,081,000,000 
in Connecticut and $7,210,000,000 in 
New Jersey. 

The average per family countrywide 
has increased steadily since 1935 and 
is today at an all time peak. The Jan- 
uary 1946 figure compares with $3,300 at 
mid-year 1940 and $3,000 at mid-year 
1935. In 1925 it was $2,400. 


CANADA LIFE APPOINTMENT 

The Canada Life Insurance Co. has 
appointed George Lomas, CLU, as 
western supervisor. Mr. Lomas is as- 
suming the additional responsibilities of 
supervising the company’s agency ac- 
tivities in Saskatchewan, Alberta, Brit- 
ish Columbia, and the state of Oregon. 
In addition to his new duties, Mr. 
Lomas will continue in his capacity as 
manager of the South Alberta branch 
with headquarters in Calgary as pre- 
viously, 


BREAKS 40-YEAR RECORD 

Tice & Jeffers, Columbus, home office 
agency of the Midland Mutual Life 
wrote over one million dollars of life 
insurance in October, a forty-year rec- 
ord for that agency, in honor of Her- 
man P. Jeffers, now celebrating his for- 
tieth anniversary with that company. 
George W. Steinman, president of Mid- 
Jand Mutual, announced that the com- 
pany’s paid-for business in the first 
eight months of this year exceeded the 
production of any previous calendar 
year. 











Ferdinard J. Bommer, 76, active in the 
insurance business in Buffalo for many 
years, died recently in his home there. 


BEST’S INSURANCE ATTORNEYS 

The eighteenth annual edition of 
Best’s Recommended Insurance Attor- 
neys with Digest of Insurance Laws has 
been released. This publication costs 
$5 and can be obtained at the New 
York home office of the Alfred M. Best 
Co. or any of their branch offices lo- 
cated in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Dallas or Los Angeles. 
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Laikin Talks in Peoria 

George J. Laikin, Chicago and Mil- 
waukee tax attorney, talked to the 
Illinois Round Table at its annual meet- 
ing in Peoria. 

Title of his talk was “The Cost of 
Doing Nothing vs. Doing Something 
About Your Estate.” That also is the 
title of his interesting new booklet 
published by Charles D. Spencer & 
Associates, Inc., Chicago. 


CONN. MUTUAL DIVIDEND SCALE 

The Connecticut Mutual Life has an- 
nounced that no change in the dividend 
scale for 1947 is contemplated. There 
will be no change in the rates of in- 
terest allowed in connection with op- 
tional settlements and dividends left to 
accumulate which are 34% and 3% re- 
spectively. 








WANTED 


ADVERTISING MAN 


Opportunity to head department after three 
or four years of satisfactory work. 


A mutual life insurance company in north- 


ern New England. 


Write in confidence 


Box 1680 
The Eastern Underwriter 
41 Maiden Lane 
New York 7, N. Y. 














40 YEAR ANNIVERSARIES 

W. Davidson Thomson and J. France- 
Hughes were recently honored on the 
occasion of their fortieth anniversaries 
with the Great-West Life by H. W. 
Manning, vice president and_ general 
manager, of that company. Mr. Thom- 
son, internationally known as a concert 
soloist, has been a song leader at agency 
conventions in many parts of the U. S. 
and Canada. Mr. France-Hughes is 
prominent in Masonic circles. He has 
been Grand Sovereign in Canada of the 
Red Cross of Constantine. 


MARITIME LIFE CHANGES 
The Maritime Life, Halifax, announces 
the appointment of Harold J. Beairstoas 
New Brunswick branch manager. He 
succeeds Jordan W. Smith who goes to 
the Novia Scotia branch as associate 
branch manager. 
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Packaged Mortgage 
(Continued from Page 3) 


the right, after the second or third 
- to defer principal instalments for 
mber of months equal to the num- 
of years that the loan has been kept 


Fin good standing. 


“Borrowers frequently enjoy the right 
me states, on concurrence of the 


in Sh 
, to increase the loan at any time 


E with ut complete refinancing of the 
loan. This makes it possible to obtain 
funds for repairs, improvements, and 
other worthy purposes without incur- 
ring the numerous and often substan- 


expenses of refinancing or practi- 
obtaining a new loan. It is of ad- 
vantage not only to the borrower, but 
also to the lender because it offers en- 
couragement to keep the property in 
beter condition. 

Package Mortgage Appeal to Borrower 

“Probably the most appealing of all 
the recent innovations in mortgage fi- 
nancing is the so-called “Packaged 
Mortgage” which permits the borrower 
to include household equipment such 
as refrigerators, ranges, home _ laun- 
dries, and so forth, as part of the real 
estate and thus within the lien of the 
mortgage. 

“Modern houses are composed of 
many parts. Some of these are built 
into the structure, while others through 
attachment become integrated with the 
building. Illustrations of the former 
type of article would be the framing, 
flooring and roof of the house. Oil 
burners, stokers and bathtubs are not 
built into the house in the same sense 
as the framing, but at the same time 
are directly and firmly attached to the 
house, and are thought of as part of 
the building. Certain articles entering 
into the enjoyment of a house are just 
as essential as the oil burner, stoker 
and bathtub, but over the years they 
have not been considered as integral 
parts of it. Illustrations of this type of 
article are ranges, refrigerators, and 
laundry equipment. 

Changing Legal View 

“Discussion has continued ever since 
man began to buy and sell houses as to 
exactly what constitutes a house. There 
have been many disputes, some of which 
have been carried to court, to deter- 
mine whether or not a particular article 
belonged to the house or whether it was 
personal property belonging to the occu- 
pant. The test which was applied for 
many years to determine this question 
was whether or not removal of the par- 
ticular fixture or equipment would in 
any way disfigure the house—that is, 
break the plaster, or a wall or the floor. 
f so, the article was considered to be 
part of the house or realty. If it could 
be removed without in any way’ dis- 
figuring the house, it was considered to 
be personal property. 

“More recently this concept has 
changed. In many jurisdictions the test 
now is whether or not the parties enter- 
ing into the transaction intended that 
the particular fixture should be part 
of the realty, and also whether or not 
the article is fastened to the house in 
anv manner at all. The article may be 
nailed or bolted to the house or may 
be attached by only a plueged-in elec- 
tric cord. 

“When one obtains a loan to finance 
purchase of a house, he of course 
ains a real estate loan secured by 
the land and the house. The house in- 
cludes certain articles such as the fur- 

the oil burner, and the kitchen 

which are firmly attached to the 
dUlding, Other articles, such as re- 
Iigerators and ranges, have been fi- 
nanced independently of the house, 

through purchase by cash or 
ugh so-called instalment loans from 
bank. or finance companies. 
ie practice of financing ranges, re- 


'Tigerators, washing machines, and 
ironcrs by means of independent finan- 
‘Ing not associated directly with finan- 


cing the house resulted in the use of 
the so-called chattel mortgage or 
nditional. purchase agreement. 
never a person bought some fix- 
f this kind, he went to the par- 


WI 


ture 


\ 


ticular dealer selling the article, and 
the dealer arranged for the financing 
with a bank or finance company. With- 
out going into any of the finer legal 
technicalities involved, the buyer made 
a down payment and signed either a 
note or purchase agreement under 
which he contracted to make regular 
monthly payments. When he signed a 
note, he also executed a chattel mort- 
gage giving the article as security for 
the loan. If he signed a _ purchase 
agreement, he agreed to buy the article, 
but he did not become the actual owner 
until all pavments had been completed. 
If these payments were carried to com- 
pletion, then he acquired title to the 
article without any claim against it. 
If at any time he defaulted on his pay- 
ments under either plan, he was obli- 
gated ‘to give up possession of the fix- 
ture, the finance company or bank 
called upon the dealer to repurchase 
the note or contract, and the dealer 
salvaged what he could out of the 
article. 
Comparative Cost 

“This type of financing has made pos- 
sible the purchase of modern equip- 
ment for many people who otherwise 
would not have been able to acquire it, 
but at the same time the procedure has 
been expensive. By way of illustration, 


let us assume that a person is pur-. 


chasing a refrigerator costing $150. He 
is obliged to pay down $15 and still 
owes $135. The amount owed is dis- 
counted and the buyer pays back $7 per 
month for 21 months and $5.75 for the 
22nd month. The total cost is $167.75, 
which includes the refrigerator, fire and 
theft insurance, and the discount on the 
note which produces an interest cost at 
an annual rate of aproximately 12%! 

“Thus it becomes apparent that such 
financing is not only expensive, but has 
a number of other disadvantages. One 
of the greatest is the fact that the buyer 
has committed himself to a short-term 
loan, which requires relatively large 
payments during the next few years. 
These payments have to be made when 
he has just purchased the house, prob- 
ably reducing his liquid cash resources 
as lqw as he dares. In the event that 
serious illness or misfortune is encoun- 
tered during the financing period, he 
may discover that the burden of finan- 
cing the equipment in his new house is 
likely to be heavy. Secondly, as pre- 
viously pointed out, the financing costs 
will be very heavy. 

“The modern concept of kitchen 
equipment as part of the house makes 
possible a new procedure for its finan- 
cing which is very attractive to pros- 
pective home purchasers. Major kitchen 
equipment with public acceptance and 
demonstrated durability is construed 
under this plan to be part of the real 
estate just like the sink or bathtub, and 
is financed with the same loan that 
finances the house. In other words, 
electric or gas ranges, refrigerators, 
home laundries, dishwashers, garbage 
disposal units, ironers, and home freez- 
ers are looked upon as integral parts 
of the house in those jurisdictions in 
which laws and court decisions permit, 
instead of being considered as personal 
property. 

“The plan of the packaged mortgage, 
which includes kitchen equipment as 
part of the house, has numerous ad- 
vantages over other types of financing. 
The payments for the equipment, in- 
stead of being concentrated in a short 
period of 2 or 3 years, are spread out 
over the entire life of the loan, which 
may be 15 or 20 years. The payments 
are uniform for the entire period and 
the total burden per month is reduced 
during the early years. It stands to 
reason that if the $135 previously men- 
tioned as being borrowed against a re- 
frigerator is paid out over a period of 
15 years instead of over 22 months, the 
monthly instalment is bound to be less. 
The rate of interest paid for financing 
the equipment is exactlv the same as 
that paid for financing the rest of the 
house. Furthermore, the financing of 
the equipment becomes an_ integral 
part of the over-all financial program 
and pattern which has been carefully 
worked out for the purchase of the 
house. The credit position of the home- 





owner is strengthened by financing his 
equipment in this manner. His total 
monthly payments on his debt during 
the early years are less than when he 
finances the equipment under the old 
practice, and he is in a better position 
to meet any emergency which may arise. 

“The truth of this statement is em- 
phasized by the fact that the home- 
owner in financing his equipment in 
this. manner is entitled to all of the 
options and privileges which are in- 
cluded in his mortgage and which were 
referred to in describing the types of 
loans available to borrowers. If the 
borrower has financed his equipment 
through a bank or instalment company 
on a short-term loan and has a mis- 
fortune or illness, it may be necessarv 
for him to rely upon the indulgence 
of the financing agency to cooperate 
with him until he again is able to care 
for these obligations, or else he must 
allow other bills to accumulate. If the 
latter misfortune occurs, he may find 
that he is subject to unpleasant pressure 
from other sources. If the equipment 
has been financed as part of the house, 
the homeowner is entitled to whatever 
privileges may accrue to him under the 
terms of his mortgage contract. For 
example, if his loan agreement con- 
tained the privilege to pay more than 
the regular amount stipulated in the 
loan reduction schedule and if he has 
done this, then he may waive the pay- 
ment on the debt for one or more in- 
stalments. 

“All of the financing, land, house and 
kitchen equipment is cared for by a 
single instrument instead of a real 
estate mortgage and one or more instru- 
ments of instalment financing. Like- 
wise, the borrower deals with only one 
lender instead of two or more and he 
has only one payment to make each 
month. This makes it especially con- 
venient to budget the payments and to 
keep record of payments as they are 
made. 

“The rate of interest paid on the en- 
tire obligation is the same as that paid 
on a real estate loan without including 
the kitchen equipment. Thus, the high 





Named by U. S. Life 


ROY A. FOAN 


Foan has been appointed as- 
sistant director of agencies—domestic 
field, for United States Life, Richard 
Rhodebeck, vice president and director 
of agencies, announced. Mr. Foan will 
take over the direction and supervision 
of all agencies in the domestic territory 
of the company. 

Mr. Foan, who has been in the insur- 
ance business since 1929, joined the 
United States Life in 1937, and served 
successively in the underwriting and 
agency departments of the home office. 


Roy A. 





costs of instalment financing earlier 
cited are avoided. Finally, in case of 
financial difficulty the borrower is 
obliged to deal with only one creditor 
instead of several, each contesting for 


prior rights.” 
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Sub-Head: “Selling Life Insurance” (If 


Agents operated the way lawyers do m 
asking the questions.) 

Q. Your full name is James Q. Bis- 
que, is it not? 

Yes. 

Q. And you are the controller here, 
are you not? 

A. Yes. « 

Q. Who told you? 

A. Why, no one told me—I’ve been 
with the corporation... 

Q. Just one moment. I don’t want 
any speeches. Just answer the question. 
No, I’ll withdraw the question. 

Q. When were you born? 

A. Er— March 1,—er— 

Q. Why do you hesitate, Mr. Bis- 
que? Surely, that is a simple question. 

A. I can’t tell right off, because | 
have to figure it out. I know I will be 
44 next year. 

Q. Take your time: 

A. 1903. 

Q. Are you trying to 
were born on March 1, 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, now, Mr. Bisque, you know 
that when you were born you were too 
young to remember that particular day, 
don’t you? 


say that you 
1903? 


A. Yes. 

QO. Then, some one must have told 
you, is that right? 

A. Yes. 


Q. I ask the Court to instruct the 
jury to disregard these responses as 
being hearsay, immaterial, incompetent 
and irrelevant. Now, Mr. Bisque, did 
vou ever apply to the designated au- 
thorities to obtain a Certificate of 
Birth? 


A. Yes. 

Q. Well, why 
save us this unnecessary 
Where were you born? 

A. In Nashville, Ohio. 

Q. And that is the name of the city 
to which you applied for the afore- 
mentioned Certificate of Birth? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not true that 
tificate was ever issued? 


didn’t you say so and 
loss of time? 


no such cer- 


No, sir. 
Q. Now, a few moments ago you 
said that someone told you the date 


of your birth. Who told you? 

A. My mother. 

Q. When did she tell you that, what 
did she say and what did you say to 
her in return? 

A. She told it to me so many years 
ago, I cannot. say when it was. 

Q. What did you say? 

A. I can’t remember. 

Q. Now, you understand Mr. Bis- 
que, that your answers to my questions 
will be the basis for the issuance of a 
policy of life insurance, assuming that 
the company, after considering both the 
medical examiner’s report, and the re- 
port of the company inspecting your 
morals, habits and family and business 
surroundings, approves the application 
and decides to issue a policy—and for 
that reason it is important that you 
answer my questions truthfully and ac- 


curately—you understand that, do you 
not? 

A. Who, me? 

(To be continued, if the cus- 


tomers are at all interested in pro- 
ceeding with it, and let us know.) 


—MERVIN L. LANE. 
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Julian Price Funeral 
Attended by 2,000 


TRIBUTES BY LOCAL PAPERS 
Governors of North and South Carolina 
There; Church Overflowing; Balcony 
Filled With Negro Friends 





More than 2,000 persons attended the 
funeral of the late Julian Price, chair- 
man of Jefferson Standard Life, who at 
the age of 78 was killed in a motor car 
accident, Among those who attended 
the funeral were the Governors of North 
and South Carolina; Dr. Frank P. 
Graham, president of Greater University 
of North Carolina; President Ernest 
Norris of Southern Railway System; 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, O. 
Max Gardner. The church was so full 
that scores of persons stood in the vesti- 
bule at the entrace. An entire balcony 
was occupied by Negro friends of the 
Price family. o 

During the administration of Gov. 
Angus W. McLean, 1924-28, Mr. Price 
was head of the North Carolina Salary 
and Wage Commission and did much 
to set up a fair system of employment 
and pay for state employes. Mr. Price 
was one of Governor McLean’s most 
trusted financial advisers, and after Mc- 
Lean’s term of office he was mentioned 
for Governor on the Democratic ticket, 
but refused to run. ' 

He was one of the North Carolina 
business and professional leaders who 
chartered the Business Foundation at 
Chapel Hill last July. This foundation, 
working through the University of North 
Carolina, is to aid and promote‘all types 


of education, service and research for 
business and industry. 
It was not generally known by Mr. 


Price’s Northern insurance friends that 
for some years, and still at the time of 


HOME LIFE PROMOTIONS 
Paquin Named Agency Field Assistant, 
Barton Ass’t Manager Chicago- 
Klein Agency 
Two appointments involving members 
of the Chicago-Klein agency of the 
Home Life have been announced by the 
company. John F. Paquin, assistant 
manager, has been named an agency 
field assistant and moves to the home 
office as a member of the agency de- 
partment staff. Herbert M. Barton, who 
on October 1 completed his first year 
as a field representative, has been named 
assistant manager to succeed Mr. Pa- 
quin and will assist Adolph R. Klein, 
manager, in the direction and training 

of new men. 

Mr. Paguin joined the Klein agency 
in September 1943. He ranked well up 
among the company’s leading producers 
both in 1944 and 1945, and in October 
1945 was named assistant manager of 
the agency. 

Mr. Barton, joined the agency in Oc- 
tober 1945. During his first year in the 
business he accounted for more than 
$400,000 of new business paid for. 





his death, he was president of a rail- 
road—the Atlantic and Yadkin. 

In its long biography of Mr. Price the 
Greensboro Daily News told something 
of an experience the late life insurance 
man had in the newspaper business. 
Said the Daily News: 

“Shortly after W orld War I he bought 
a majority interest in The Greensboro 
Record for a reputed price of $40,000, 
and nine years later he reputedly sold 
it for $400,000. In 1930 he aided in 
financing the merger of The Record with 
the Greensboro Daily News.” 

Mayor C. M. Vanstory said: “There 
is no way to value what Julian Price 


has meant and done for Greensboro, 
and the loss is a real blow. I have never 
known any one with his vision and 


courage.” 
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Centralized Management 
Departments Increase 


ADDRESS BY ROBERT M. GREEN 


Prudential Vice President Talks 
Junior Branch of New York 
Actuaries Club 





to 





Robert M. Green, vice president, Pru- 
dential, and president of Life Office 
Management Association, recently spoke 
before the junior branch of the Actu- 
aries’ Club of New York on the subject, 
“Some Aspects of Current Home Office 
Management and Personnel Problems.” 

Life insurance costs in recent years 
have been driven upward by two major 
forces: the decline in interest rates and 
the increase in salary and other costs. 
One answer to the latter, he said, is 


improved management. The principal 
development in recent years along 
these lines, he stated, has been the 


increasing use of a centralized manage- 
ment department which controls per- 
sonnel and methods. Such an arrange- 
ment improves hiring, the equitable 
distribution of salaries, personnel place- 
ment and promotion, and provides spe- 
cialists to aid any department which 
wishes to improve an operation by 
mechanization or otherwise. 

Mr. Green believes that the larger 
companies may find that the creation 
of identical departments, each covering 
several functions for a given group of 
agencies, is a valuable means of in- 
creasing efficiency of clerical operation 
and, by providing a wider group for 
selection for promotion, will raise the 
standard of supervision considerably. 


A Comment on Salaries 


Mr. Green quoted figures to shew that 
the over-all cost due to salaries per 
thousand of insurance has not increased 
unduly in the last few years, and has 
decreased greatly over the last half 


—— 


Mutual Life Educational 


Conference Held in Conn, 


The importance of veterans keeping 
their National Service Life Insuraneg 


in force was emphasized by War 
Phelps, director of training, \[utual 
Life of New York, at a recent regiona 
conference of managers and_ assistan 
managers of the company in St: unford 
Conn. Those attending represented the 
company’s agencies in the New Fnelan( 
and metropolitan New York areas. 
Among the subjects discussed at the 
conference were selection and _ training 
of new men; underwriting in the field: 


new plans to meet current problems 
and the recent changes in the National 
Service Life Insurance Act. 

Alexander FE. Patterson, executive 
vice president; Roger Hull, vice preg- 
dent and manager of agencies and JD 
D. Briggs, superintendent of agencies, 
Mutual Life of New York, led discus. 
sion periods and reviewed latest develop. 
ments in company policy. 





Community Property 
(Continued from Page 8) 


To hold otherwise would result in un- 
in the 
insurance field. Until the Supreme Court 
of Texas speaks in the Hardin case, and 
the 
insurer, in- 
will be 
and it will be 
the 
course to pursue in each case where the 
wife shall have predeceased the husband 
and no definite action has been taken 
in regard to the cash surrender value 


told confusion and uncertainty 


unless it speaks fully and clearly, 
rights and liabilities of 
sured, beneficiaries and heirs 
shrouded in uncertainty, 


exceedingly difficult to determine 


of outstanding policies.” 
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century even though a clerk now be- 
gins at a starting salary eight times 


as great as prevailed in 1896. 





and tendencies; 


Life insurance. 


Upon 


HOME OFFICE 





A THREE-FOLD 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Today’s career life underwriters are faced 
with a three-fold responsibility. 


1. To bring to as many American homes 
as possible the benefits of adequate ‘life 
insurance protection; 


2. To cooperate as a part of the institution 
of life insurance to combat inflationary talk 


3. To counsel with all war veterans and 
urge that they retain their National Service 


the execution of 
responsibility today depends, to a great 
extent, the prestige and increased usefulness 
of tomorrow’s career life underwriters. 


Equitable Life of lowa 
_ ae 1867 


this three-fold 
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Shipley Heads Chicago 
Agency, Kansas City Life 


Ml. L. Shipley has been appointed 
genes agent in Chicago by the Kansas 


Life. The territory includes Chi- 
cago and eleven 
counties. 


Since 1942 when 
Walter M. Seitz 
resigned as gen- 
eral agent and 
moved to Florida 
the territory has 
been under the 
supervision 
of Carl Slough, 
—— supervi- 


so 

lar. Shipley en- 
tered insurance in 
1930 and became 
a general insur- 
ance man in Chi- 
cago. He became 
associated with 
the Chicago agency of the Kansas City 
Life as a personal producer in 1940. He 
was a member of the 1946 President’s 
Club, top producers’ organization of 
Kansas City Life and has qualified for 
the 1947 Club. 

He has relinquished the general in- 
surance business in order to devote all 
of his time to his new general agency 
duties. 





M. L. Shipley 





Huber Agency Holds 
Two-Day Sales’ Seminar 


\ two-day sales’ seminar was held 
Monday and Tuesday of this week by 
the Solomon Huber agency of the Home 
Life at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York. Taking a sale from the original 
introduction to reviewing the property 
s¢ttlement book, various members of 


the agency staff went through the phases 
involved. 

Daniel Spooner opened the seminar 
by running through the “Prestige In- 
troduction,” with David Adelman as the 
client. “The Problem Interview” was 
presented by Jules R. Huberman, agent, 
Ralph Szabo, client; “The Solution In- 
terview,’ by Louis R. Miller, CLU, 
agent, Carl Spiro, client; the “Delivery 
Interview,” Ralph Szabo; “Signing the 
Settlement Agreements,” Jesse W. New- 
man; “Delivering the Property Settle- 
ment Book,” William Schur; and “Re- 
viewing the Property Settlement Book,” 
Carl Spiro. 

Guests from the home office at the 
Monday luncheon included Robert W. 
Bremner, agency field assistant and 
Francis Low, manager of agencies. 

The Tuesday session included a talk 
on “Building Prestige Through Civic 
Activities,” by Jack D. Garfunkel, CLU. 
George B. Gordon, writer and expert on 
taxation, talked on “Taxation of Fixed 
Amount, Fixed Period and Anuity Op- 
tions in Life Insurance.” The afternoon 
session was taken up with a talk by 
Daniel Spooner on “Premium Compro- 
mise in Life Insurance Planning,” and 
by a general summary of the seminar 
by Mr. Huber. 





KALAMAZOO QUALITY AWARDS 
Quality awards were presented six 
Kalamazoo members and one Three 
Rivers agent at the recent meeting of 
the Kalamazoo Life Underwriters As- 
sociation. The honors went to George 
Hopkins, Alice Stephenson, H. Loree 
Harvey, Earl Hudson, Ralph J. Rich- 
ar’son and Robert Scott, all of Kala- 


mazoo, and Emery Smith of Three 
Rivers. Harold C. Brogan, Lansing, 
secretary-treasurer of the Michigan 


State Association, made the presenta- 
tions and spoke on “Prospecting,” warn- 
ing that effective prospecting methods 
should be set up now by every for- 
ward-looking underwriter since it seems 
Probable that a greater need for this 
groundwork will exist in the future. 
Ed vard Nelson, Kalamazoo Association 
President, presided, and introduced Mr. 
srOogan, 


DAVID E. KILGOUR RESOLUTION 





Memorial Statement of Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association; For- 
mer Life Insurance President 





The Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association has adopted a memorial to 
David E. Kilgour, late president and 
managing director, North American Life 
of Toronto. It reads in part: 

“He lived to see his company grow 
from its early beginnings to its present 
high rank among the life insurance in- 
this continent. An out- 
standing actuary he was an Associate of 
the Institute of Actuaries in Great 
Britian, a Fellow of Actuarial Society 
of America and a past president of the 
Actuaries Club. 

“Mr. Kilgour’s 


stitutions of 


contributions to life 
insurance were many and varied. In 
particular, he was unusually conscious 
of the quality of trusteeship in the life 
insurance business and contributed much 
to the welfare of the nation by his con- 
stant endeavor to improve the services 
which life insurance is able to render. 
In his passing he has left a lasting 
record of accomplishment and _ his life 
has enriched all those who were privi- 
leged to know him.” 





LIVE MID-TOWN AGENCY 


requires the services of life insurance 
underwriter to assist in general agency 
work. Salary and commission. Box 1274, 
The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, 
New York 7, N. Y. 











Capitol Life Announces 


Managerial Appointments 
Van M. Greer and Joseph H. Mallia 
been appointed agency managers 
Ore., and Pueblo, Colo., re- 
spectively, for the Capitol Life of Den- 
ver, according to an announcement by 


W. V. Woollen, agency vice president. 
Mr. Greer was formerly identified with 
the Aetna Life at Salem. Mr. Mallia 
until recently had been associated with 
the American National as_ assistant 
superintendent. 


have 
at Salem, 





NAMED BUFFALO ASS’T MANAGER 


Vesper L. Wurster has been appointed 
as assistant manager of the Buffalo 
agency of the Mutual Life of New York, 
Manager W. Merle Smith announced. 
Mr. Wurster will supervise the com- 
pany’s field organization in Genesee and 
Wyoming counties. 
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“Can you give me the names of some neighbors who 
would be interested in life insurance?” 


Bankerslifemen Have Been Trained 
to Make Good Use of Their Time 


You won’t find Bankerslifemen caught in the laughable situation of 
the man in the illustration above. They are taught prospecting 
methods which will keep them on a much more productive track. 
From the time they join the company they are shown how to make 
good use of their time in prospecting and selling. 


Training of a Bankerslifeman starts in his own agency where he 


has successful selling methods demonstrated to him in the field. 


At 


the same time he is being taught all phases of the insurance busi- 


ness by introducing him into a three-year course of formal instruc- 


tion. 


This is conducted under highly trained and successful home 


office administrators . . . and applied in the field. 


The training and experience which are reflected in good manage- 
ment of time help make Bankerslifemen the sort of insurance under- 
writers you like to meet as friends, fellow workers or competitors. 


BANKERS Life Company 


DES 


MOINES 














The COLONIAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


A QUALITY COMPANY 


Distinguished by its past performance 
and progressive in its plans for the 
future. 


“A PUBLIC SERVANT SINCE 1897” 


A policy for every 
member of the 
family from birth 
to age 65. 


Home Office: Jersey City 6, N. J. 











nena pn of New Texas 
Agency of State Mutual 





BARNEY T. MATTESON 
State Mutual Life announces the 


opening of a new agency in San An- 
tonio, Texas, with Barney T. Matteson 
as general agent. Mr. Matteson, who 
received his LL.B. degree at Benton 
College of Law, St. Louis, in 1932, was 
associated with the trust department of 
the Security National Bank and Trust 
Co. in St. Louis from 1926 until 1932. 
He entered life insurance in 1932 as 
cashier in a San Antonio agency. Two 
years later he became a personal pro- 
ducer and has served as_ supervisor, 
state manager of Iowa, and supervisor 
of agencies in Texas for the General 
American Life. 

Mr. Matteson is former vice president 
and director of San Antonio Life Un- 
derwriters Association, district commis- 
sioner of Boy Scouts in San Antonio 
and vice president and director San An- 
tonio Junior Chamber of Commerce. He 
received his CLU designation in 1937 
and is currently a member of the Hous- 
ton Life Underwriters Association, 
Houston General Agents and Managers 
Association and the Houston Chapter of 


CLU 
BERKSHIRE LIFE CAMPAIGN 


The Berkshire Life field force is con- 
ducting its ninth annual Berkshire 
Boosters Campaign from October 14 
through November 27 inclusive. R. Max- 
well Stevenson, Pittsburgh general 
agent, is campaign director. W. Ran- 
kin Furey, vice president and director 
of agencies, reported that as of Octo- 
ber 31 new paid-life business brings the 
company’s total for 1946 higher than any 
previous complete year. 
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Final Day Program of 
Management Ass’n Meeting 


Management problems will be dis- 
cussed at the final day’s session of the 
Management Association’s an- 
nual meeting at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, November 12-13-14. 

Joseph B. Maclean, vice president and 
actuary, Mutual Life of New York, will 
speak on new trends in a speech entitled 
‘Impending Changes.” Mr. Maclean is 
the author of “Life Insurance,” pub- 
lished in 1924. 

“Managers Selection” is the subject 
of a discussion by Dr. Albert K. Kurtz, 
formerly a researcher at Agency Man- 


Agency 


agement Association and now associate 
professor at Michigan State College. 
Dr. Kurtz spent ten years developing 


the Aptitude Index, an aid in the selec- 
tion of prospective agents. 

Laurence S. Morrison, research con- 
sultant on the association’s staff, will 
discuss “Managers Compensation.” O. 
J. Arnold, president of Northwestern 
National Life, will speak on “Manage- 
ment Must Manage.” In the final 
speech of the day, Charles J. Zimmer- 
man, acting managing director of the 
i will speak on “What’s 


association, 


Ahead.” 


Heads Miss. Mutual’s 
Portland, Me., Agency 





EUGENE W. HASSFELD 


Eugene W. Hassfeld, former district 
manager at Youngstown, Ohio, for 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, has been 


appointed general agent in charge of 
that company’s agency at Portland, Me., 
Chester O. Fischer, vice president an- 
nounced. Mr. Hassfeld succeeds Harold 
G. Hathaway, who has resigned. 

Before joining the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual sales organization in 1942, Mr. 
Hassfeld had previously been engaged 
in life insurance work in Newark and 
Youngstown. He has twice received the 
National Quality Award and has been 
among his company’s 100 leaders during 
the past two years. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Youngstown Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, a past vice president 
of the Optimist Club, and has served in 
various civic activities. 


WITH PRUDENTIAL 35 YEARS 








Hyman Feldman, district manager of 
The Prudential in the Bronx, recently 
completed thirty-five vears of service 


with the company. 





Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 











New Officers of Life Insurance Advertisers Ass’n 





Left to right: C. Russell Noyes, Phoenix Mutual, new LAA vice president; 
Powell Stamper, National Life and Accident, president; E. Norred Trinkle, Shenan- 
doah Life, editor; and Alan M. Kennedy, Nortliwestern National Life, treasurer. 
R. B. Taylor, Jefferson Standard,. not present in the picture, is the LAA’s new 
secretary. 

Pictured above are the newly-elected officers of the Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association at the group’s recent annual meeting at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 


THere’s LIFE in tHe BERKSHIRES 
































MEMORIAL TOWER—GREYLOCK MOUNTAIN Courtesy of Wm. F. Plouffe through A, Palme, Pittsfield 


Greylock Mountain, in the town of Adams, Berkshire County, is the 
highest elevation in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Rising 3500 
feet above sea-level, its forest covered sides present an inspiring picture 
during every season of the year. Atop this peak stands the beautiful 
Memorial Tower dedicated to those who during World War I made 
the supreme sacrifice that Freedom and Democracy be maintained for 
the American people. 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, now in its 95TH 
ANNIVERSARY YEAR, suggests the Salary Continuation Plan for 
the man who desires to guarantee that his family will have an ample 
monthly income over a definite number of years to maintain its scale 
of living on a high level during the critical adjustment period... 
should anything happen to him. To make such provision for the future 
welfare of the family is a matter of foresight and wisdom. 


vital 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 
HARRISON L. AMBER, President PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


— 95th ANNIVERSARY YEAR — 











Guarantee Mutual Adopts 
C. S. O. Mortality Table 


Effective November 1, the Guara 
Mutual adopted the Commissioners 
Standard Ordinary Mortality table and 
244% interest for new issues, with re- 
serves according to the Commissioners 
Valuation Method. Non-forfeiture \al- 
ues begin in the second year and are 
equivalent to the basic cash values 
specifically defined in the Standard Non- 
forfeiture legislation. In order to com- 
ply with existing statutes, extended in- 
surance benefits are based on 1(0% 
C. S. O. Mortality, and cash values are 
defined in terms of the reserve less an 
amount not to exceed 244% of the face 
amount. Policy forms will be redrafted 
by January 1, 1948, to conform with the 
Standard legislation. 

The guaranteed rate is 2%% for settle- 
ment options and dividends left at in- 
terest, but for the present the company 
is continuing to allow 3% interest. New 
forms include Term to 65, 5 year con- 
vertible Term and supplemental 10, 15 
and 20 year Term riders. Discontinued 
forms include 10 year endowment, 10 
payment life, yearly renewable Term 
and return of premium contracts. The 
premium paying periods for mortgage 
retirement and family income _ riders 
have been limited to 7, 11 and 15 years 
for the 10, 15 and 20 year riders re- 
spectively. 


itee 





HEAR JAMES E. RUTHERFORD 


Over 250 agents from local associations 
in Southern California and the state 
association of Arizona heard James E. 
Rutherford, executive vice president, 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, give an address that closed a 
two-day Southern California and Ari- 
zona conference on association affairs 
last week. 





COLONIAL LIFE’S 50 YEARS 
Colonial Life of Jersey City will cele- 
brate its half-century mark in February 
1947, when a history of the company 
will be published, according to Richard 
B. Evans, president of the company. 


Life Men Get Out 


(Continued from Page 1) 





$100 for a life membership it would not 
be refused. 

The retirement of Messrs. Rice and 
Travis from the board leaves it witli 
only two insurance men, according to a 
letterhead of the association recently 
received by this paper. They are John 
Cottrell, president, Farmers Mutual, 
Marysville, Kan., and Benjamin M. Mc- 
Dougal, president, Providence Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., Providence, R. I. 
The board has now only a handful of 
members. 


No Backing from Companies’ or 
Agents’ Organizations 


It shoultl be understood that none of 
the inter-company organizations in life 
insurance have any connection with Life 
Insurance Policy-Holders Protective 
Association, and some time ago Holgat 
J. Johnson, president of Institute 0! 
Life Insurance, issued a statement to 
that effect. His opinion, which is re- 
flected by the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, American Life Con- 
vention and National Association 0! 
Life Insurance, is that the so-called Lile 


Insurance Policy-Holders Protective 
Association is not representative ©' the 
life insurance institution and is noi “de- 


fending life insurance and savings. 


—_— 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


Consulting Actuaries 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 
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yracuse General Agent 
For Connecticut Mutual 
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TILES 


LIMON E. S 


The Connecticut Mutual Life has ap- 
Ipointed Limon E. Stiles of the Wichita 
Iagency as general agent at Syracuse, N. 
y. With this appointment the company 
reestablishes a general agency in Syra- 
cuse. Formerly the Rochester and 
Syracuse territories were served by one 
with Earl F. Colborn, Roches- 
ter as general agent. Mr. Colborn is 
retiring as general agent for reasons 
of ill health, the result of Army serv- 
ce, but he will remain with the Roch- 
ester agency as associate general agent. 
Mr. Stiles has been associated with 
the Connecticut Mutual since his gradu- 
ation from Kansas University in 1933. 
He was appointed agency supervisor for 
the Wichita agency in 1939 and has con- 
sistently ranked among the leaders of 
the company in organization work. He 
is a graduate of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual’s school for supervisors. 
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AETNA LIFE DIVIDENDS 





To Continue Present Scale Next 
Year; Announcement, Too, On 
Interest Rates Made 





The directors of the Aetna Life have 
voted to continue the present dividend 
scale for dividends payable next year. 

The rate of interest to be allowed in 
the p articipating department on the pro- 
ceeds of policies left with the company 
for all payments falling due in 1947 and 
to be allowed on dividend accumulations 
will he 3% except where a higher rate 
Ss guaranteed. d 
_ The same rate of interest of 3% will 
de paid in the non-participating depart- 
ment on funds held by the company ex- 
cept where a higher rate has been 
guaranteed. 


Mich. to Restrict Policy 
Modification Clause 


Commissioner David A. Forbes of the 


Michigan Department is notifying all 
tarricrs writing life, health and acci- 
‘ent, hospitalization or cooperative as- 
‘sessment lines in the state of an in- 


tention 
tions 

langu: 
plicat 


shortly to promulgate regula- 
setting up restrictions in the 
ge permitting modifications of ap- 
ns in home offices. 





W. G. GRIDLEY DIES 
g W. Gregg Gridley, general agent of 
Ne Farmers & .Traders Life in Syra- 
‘se since 1928, died recently in a Syra- 
‘use hospital after an illness of several 
Weeks, His wife and mother survive. 













“How Do I Get to See. Him?” was 
the theme of the second in a series of 
four Town Hall meetings of the Life 
Underwriters Association of the City 


of New York, assisted by the Life Su- 
pervisors Association of New York, 
yesterday. Michael J. DeMucchio, Con- 
necticut Mutual, was moderator and 
speakers included Vernon J. Johntry, 
CLU, Guardian Life; C. Bruce Wilkin- 
son, Mutual Benefit, and Lawrence L. 
Lifshey, New York Life. 

Almost all Mr. Johntry’s business 
comes from friends or their referred 
prospects. He constantly looks for new 
ways to meet more people and to help 
them in some way. “It’s obvious you 
can’t work the way I’ve described,” he 
said, “without paying a price. You'll 
have to be pleasant, confident, and op- 
timistic in your meeting with people. 
That means knowing your job, liking 
your job and showing that you like 
your prospect. You'll have to build and 
Maintain a reputation for being a low 
pressure salesman who puts the pros- 
pect first and your desire for a sale 
second. That means studying the prob- 
lem in the light of all the information 
you have about him and making recom- 
mendations that fit. Otherwise you may 
make one sale to him, but you'll never 
make another nor get a recommenda- 
tion to his friends.” 

Starting in the business in 1945 Mr. 
Wilkinson wrote a quarter of a million 
his first year. He broke into the busi- 
ness by cold canvass and told of his 


Approach—Theme at Town Hall 


He has used a letter from the 
home office on Social Security as an 
approach, calling on the phone later 
asking for an appointment. Comment- 
ing on some of the difficulties of the 
telephone approach he said: “Many of 
the difficulties of the telephone ap- 
proach are obvious: the prospect’s in- 
grained suspicion of any insurance man, 
your inability to size the prospect up 
accurately except through the medium 
of the telephone voice, etc. But the 
chief difficulty is in convincing the 
prospect that I am not going to high 


methods. 


pressure him into buying one more in- 


surance policies, that I am interested in 
discussing his insurance problems with 
him, in pointing out to him the Social 
Security benefits to which he is entitled 
and the wav they can, be, in fact, must 
be lined up with the rest of his insur- 
ance and lastly that I am interested in 
answering any questions he has regard- 
ing life insurance. Once the prospect 
realizes that I am completely sincere 
when I say that I will never discuss the 
sale or purchase of life insurance ex- 
cept at his specific request, his reserve 
reaches the melting point and a cordial 
relationship is established.” 

Taking the position that he does not 
sell life insurance but teaches the prin- 
ciples of it so thoroughly that his 
clients buy it, Mr. Lifshey explained 
that his approach was a two-fold job 
the first being to establish friendly re- 
lations with the prospect. He gave 
several examples of his opening with 
present clients. 
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A STATEMENT OF POLICY 


THAT BEST RESULTS in company management are secured 
by combining the enthusiasm, energy and imagination 
of youth with the knowledge, discretion and skill 


possessed by executives with long experience. 


The average (and median) age of recently appointed 
administrative officers in the Company is 43. The 


average length of service of our official staff is 18 years. 





IN OUR 102nd YEAR OF LIBERAL SERVICE 


The Mutual Benefit 


Life Insurance Company NEWARK, N. J. 


[Metta 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 














P. yramids 
of P. rogress 


Forty-seven years of steady progress and in- 
creasing rank among the Nation’s leading life 
insurance companies; 

Financial strength, sound management, serv- 
ice to policyholders, agency development and 
field expansion; 

Modern protection at guaranteed low cost 
for every eligible member of the family from 
birth to age 64 years; 

Agents equipped with modern policies for 
every purse and purpose, with premiums pay- 
able weekly, monthly, quarterly, semi-annually 
or annually to suit the policyholders’ 
venience. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


President: DANIEL J. WALSH 
Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 


Executive Offices Philadelphia, Pa. 
SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 


con- 











Nylic Club Educational 


Conferences Completed 


The first Nylic Club educational con- 


ferences since the beginning of World 
War II were held during the past two 
months. A total of 2,384 Nylic agents 


attained club membership this year, an 
increase of 49% over 1945. As 662 
agents had qualified for the 1946 Nylic 


meetings. The 
prised of the 


Top Club council, com- 
200 leading agents of the 


company met at Murray Bay. Two 
meetings were also held at Chateau 
Frontenac, Quebec. The $200,000 Club 


held meetings at Mackinac Island, Mich., 
Lake Tahoe, Cal., and at Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Regional meetings were 
held of the $100,000 Club in various 
sections of the country. 

At all the Nylic Club meetings this 
year, changes in the life insurance busi- 
ness during the war years were studied. 
Home office staff members explained 
new procedures and field representa- 
tives discussed new sales techniques. 

President George L. Harrison opened 
the Top Club council meeting and Dud- 
ley Dowell, vice president in charge of 
agencies, presided. Among the other 
speakers were William Macfarlane, vice 
president and chief actuary; Richard K. 
Paynter, Jr. treasurer; Dr. William 
3olt, chief medical director; William F. 
Stokum, chairman of the insurance 
committee. 


Walls Names Supervisor 


Edward B. Bates has been appointed 
brokerage supervisor for the Walls 
agency of Connecticut Mutual in Chi- 
cago. Ewart G. Walls, Jr., general 
agent, announced the appointment 
would be effective November 1. 

A graduate of University of Chicago, 
Mr. Bates was with the Mutual Life of 
New York as a personal producer prior 
to the war. He saw four and a half 
years’ service as an Army pilot and 
staff officer in Europe and was awarded 
the air medal and distinguished flying 
Cross. Released as a major in Novem- 
ber, 1945, he has since been associated 
with K. B. Hollowell, general insurance 
broker in Chicago. 





ROBERT E. JONES DEAD 

Robert Edward Jones, former super- 
intendent of the Richmond, Va. office, 
Lee district, of Metropolitan Life, died 
at his home in that city last week, aged 
Al. He became associated with the 
company in Richmond in 1890 and was 
retired in 1929. Besides his widow, he 


is survived by five sons and six daugh- 
ters. 
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DEPT. STORES OF INSURANCE 
The Glens Falls Group has just dis- 
tributed to its agents throughout the 
country a large and attractive two-color 
poster entitled “This Is Your Depart- 
ment Store of Insurance—Your Insur- 
Welfare Is Our 


is being placed in agency windows for 


ance 3usiness.” This 


the public to read. As an effective 
answer to the claim of a Liberty Mutual 
manager in a recent article in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post that ground floor 


retail insurance offices are something 
new, President Crawford of the Glens 
Falls and President Mead of the Glens 
Falls Indemnity point out in a joint let- 
ter to agents that “ever since the first 
agent for a capital stock insurance com- 
pany opened an office, our profession 
has, in effect, been dealing with the 
public on a retail store basis. Those 
who wished to purchase insurance were 
welcome to drop in—look over the 
goods offered by means of consultation 
with the agent—and buy or not—just 
as they pleased.” 

The Glens Falls executives also point 
out that that first office or retail store 
has been multipled by many thousands 
until now every community has one or 
more “over-the-counter outlets for the 
sale of stock fire and casualty insur- 
ance. We believe it is high time that 
your policyholders, prospects, friends, 
neighbors and fellow citizens be told 
that you are a retail merchant con- 
ducting a department store of insur- 
ance.” 

When the SEP article was attracting 
so much attention at the recent Denver 
convention of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, many agents there 
did not fail to notice that two local 
stock company agencies of that city had 
ground floor offices right next to the 
convention hotels, and were operating 
in retail store fashion. So throughout 
the country, in most small communities 
upstairs offices are a rarity, other than 
for doctors, attorneys and other pro- 
fessional men of that type. Insurance 
offices have always had ground floor 
‘ocations. In larger communities also 
the majority of insurance production 
offices are on the ground floor. 

These facts may not have secured 
especial notice as they seemed perfectly 
normal and long established. Local 





agents have not however, been content 
merely to remain in their offices for 
business to come in. They have always 
believed that the best job of getting the 
public protected against the many and 
varied insurable hazards must be done 
by directly contacting prospects on the 
technical business of insurance rather 
than waiting for them to try to deter- 
mine their own needs before approach- 
ing an insurance “store.” The Glens 
Falls Group is to be commended for its 
action in helping agents to tell the 
public that their agencies are retail de- 
partment stores of insurance equipped to 
handle all needs through the sale of 
sound protection of all kinds. 





A CAREER AS ACTUARY 


Among the manpower shortages there 
is the scarcity of young, well-trained 
actuaries, both in this country and in 
Canada. The probability is that for a 
number of years there will be a demand 
for young men with the mathematical 
ability, knowledge and qualities of busi- 
ness leadership required in the actuarial 
profession. 

The situation is ably discussed in a 
pamphlet, “A Career As Actuary,” pub- 
lished jointly by Actuarial Society of 
America and the American Institute of 
Actuaries. It was prepared by Richard 
C. Guest, vice president and actuary, 
State Mutual Life, and E. D. Arman- 
trout, actuary, Fidelity Mutual, and 
chairman of press committee, American 
Institute of Actuaries. The pamphlet is 
intended to bring to the attention of 
qualified young men the advantage of 
this profession. 

Heretofore, it has not been unusual 


for a bright mathematical graduate to . 


take eight or ten years to pass all of 
the actuarial examinations. Under a 
new program the aim is to shorten this 
period by havin;; the student fulfill the 
basic mathematical requirements of the 
early examinations while in college. 
Most modern methods of examination 
have been adopted by a joint Society- 
Institute committee and the College En- 
trance Examination Board. 

There are many opportunities 
qualified young men and women in the 
actuarial profession. The field is not 
crowded and there is an increasing de- 
mand for actuaries outside of life insur- 
ance companies, especially since indus- 
try has adopted widely retirement and 
pension plans for employes. 


for 
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FRANCIS 


CLARENCE 


Clarence Francis, chairman of the 
board of General Foods Corp., has been 
elected a trustee of The Mutual Life. 
Mr. Francis also is a director of the 
following companies: Air Reduction 
Co., Chemical Bank & Trust Co., Mead 
Corp., and Northern Pacific Railway Co. 

* * * 


Leonard M. Gardner, former counsel 
of New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment, expects to start practicing law in 
Washington about December 1. Re- 
cently he returned to this country from 
Manila where he was special insurance 
adviser to the President of the Philip- 
pines and in an address before the 
insurance section, American Bar Asso- 
ciation, on October 29, he discussed in- 
surance problems of the Philippines. He 
says the Philippine people are grateful 
to the United States for all the assist- 
ance that has been given them since 
1898. Mr. Gardner returned on a slow 
passenger-freighter which permitted him 
to stop at Singapore, Colombo, Bombay, 
Cairo, Genoa, Milan, Marseilles and 
other cities. It gave him a fine oppor- 
tunity to see the post-war world. 

aS we 


Gerald James Cunningham, who has 
been appointed an inspector for the 
Springfield Fire & Marine in Ontario 
and will assist superintendent of agen- 
cies C Harvey of Toronto, joined 
the company in March, 1946, after serv- 
ing overseas in the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. He studied at the Insurance 
Institute of Montreal. Born in Winni- 
peg he is the son of Archie Cunning- 
ham of Phoenix of London. 

* oe 


C. W. Loomis, manager of the Na- 
tional Automobile Club of Oakland, Cal., 
was head of a committee which met 
all incoming trains carrying people to 
to the annual meeting of the California 
Association of Insurance Agents. 

‘ e  * 


Paul Alther of the Swiss Reinsurance 
Co., Zurich, is among the top executives 
now visiting this country. 

* * x 


L. A. Washburn, superintendent of 
casualty department, New York Casual- 
ty Co., in San Francisco, and Alma 
Giomi, secretary of the Ashley R. Faull 
agency in San Francisco, were married 
in San Francisco last month. 

* * 

Seymour L. Berman, South Norwalk, 
is now associated with the New England 
Mutual Life’s Hartford agency. An 
Army veteran he was formerly in the 
wholesale produce business. He was 
educated at New York University, 





















THEODORE M. RIEHLE 


_Theodore M. Riehle, president of the 
Economic Club of New York, and gen- 
eral agent, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, will preside at the club’s 158th 
dinner November 20 at Hotel Astor 
when General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, chief of staff, U. S. Army, 
is guest of honor and is to be presented 
with a special scroll. Speakers will be 
John W. Snyder, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and H. W. Prentis, Jr., for- 
mer president, National Association of 
Manufacturers. This will be Mr. Riehle’s 
first appearance as presiding officer of 
the club. As Economic Club president 
he succeeded Thomas I. Parkinson, 
Equitable Society president. The club 
was founded in 1907 and always has 
outstanding speakers at its dinners. 


a a 


_ Peter M. Fraser, president, Connect- 
icut Mutual Life, received an honorary 
degree of Doctor of Science in Business 
Administration at the commencement 
exercises of Clarkson College of :Tech- 
nology in Potsdam, N. Y., on Sunday, 
October 20. 
* * * 


John William Clegg, Joseph H. Reese 
agency, Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia, 
had his fifty-fifth anniversary with the 
company on November 1. He began with 
the Penn Mutual as a clerk in the de- 
partment of secretary and treasurer and 
shortly entered the sales force where 
he was one of the top-ranking pro- 
ducers of the company. He is a past 
president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters and also a past 
president of the Philadelphia association. 
He is a life member of the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table; a member of the 
Philadelphia Life Insurance and Trust 
Council; president of the Philadelphia 


Seniors Golf Association; past presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, First 
Baptist Church in Philadelphia, and 
past president of the board of trustees, 
Baptist Home, that city. 

* * & 

Edward Ferguson, general manager 0! 
the Phoenix Assurance Group of Lon- 
don, and James M. Haines, United 
States attorney of the Phoeni» Assur 
ance and United States managc® of the 
London Guarantee & Accident, are vist 
ing the Pacific Coast. 

a 

Ralph G. Engelsman of Enyelsmat- 
Phillips agency, Penn Mutual, New York 
City, and former head of payroll dé 
vision, War Savings, Treasury Depart 


ment, will address the Novemb: Junch 
eon of Boston Life Underwriters As 
sociation. 
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New Broadcast Series Makes Fine 
Impression 


If people listening to radios through- 
out the country on Sunday afternoon 
last were as fascinated by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters’ new radio 
series, “Crimes of Carelessness,” (hav- 
ing its premier), as were those gathered 
at the Mutual Broadcasting System’s 
Dumont studio on Madison Avenue, 
New York, there is no doubt that this 
new feature of the air will have a wide 
following. While many of those in the 
studio audience were insurance men 
and their wives the reaction of others 
cannot be much different. Following 
the radio drama, Franklin Quayle, 
fire commissioner of New York City, 
appeared before the microphone and 
sounded a warning about carelessness 
which leads to fires. He was introduced 
by Luis Van Rooten, one of the actors 
in the broadcast. 

This weekly dramatic program will 
draw its background material from re- 
ports of fires in the files of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. The series 
will include dramas, mysteries, comedies 
and adventure stories. Impact on human 
destinies of sudden catastrophes of fire 
or hurricane will be featured. 

The initial broadcast was a drama, 
“Round Trip to Fall River,” based on 
the conflagration in that city of 1928. 
Other famous fires in American history, 
as well as some small ones in little 
communities, will be featured later. 

For presentation of this radio series 
there has been recruited an unusually 
able lot of Broadway stage, film and 
radio players. They include Betty 
Garde who created the role of Aunt 
Eller in the big musical show, “Okla- 
homa”; Luis Van Rooten, now appear- 
ing in the film, “Two Years Before the 
Mast”; Staats Cotsworth, known for his 
radio role in Casey; Nancy Douglas, 
formerly of “Bloomer Girl’; Anne 
Shepherd and Joan Alexander who are 
on — network dramatic programs 
weekly, 


* * * 
Government Corporations Writing 


Insurance 
In its October bulletin the Chamber 


of Commerce of the State of New York 
Prints the following list of Govern- 
ment corporations writing insurance. 


Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
was established following the catastro- 
phic droughts of 1934 and 1936 to insure 


major farm crops against loss due to 
Natural causes such as drought, floods, 
Winterkill, excessive rainfall and insects. 
Crops of wheat, cotton, flax, corn and 
tobacco are now insured up to 75% of 
thei: value. 

Federal Deposit Insurance. Corpora- 
ton was established following the 


“ban! 
$101 
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app! 


‘ing holiday” early in the depres- 
to check the widespread hysteria 
z bank depositors which led to 
ssive “runs-on-the-bank.” It in- 
the account of each depositor in 
nal banks, and in state banks which 
for such insurance and meet the 




















requirements, up to $5,000. Acts as re- 
ceiver for all closed national banks and 
for state banks when designated to do 
so, Exercises general supervision over 
the nation’s banking system with a 
view to strengthening it by improving 
standards of bank operation, eliminating 
unsound banks, and preventing organi- 
zation of new banks which are not 
likely to succeed. 

Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation, a depression agency, was 
estabiished to insure investors’ accounts 
in savings and loan and building and 
loan associations up to $5,000, similar to 
insurance furnished bank depositors by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. Makes loans and other financial 
arrangements with institutions it has 
insured which face the danger of de- 
fault and in case of actual default, acts 
as conservator or receiver. 

War Damage Corporation, a World 
War II agency, was created to write 
insurance to provide residents of the 
U. S. and of U. S. colonies and posses- 
sions with protection against loss of 
property or damage to it resulting from 
enemy attacks or action by U. S. forces 
in repulsing such attacks. The corpora- 
tion wrote this insurance through 546 
fire insurance, companies. The compa- 
nies’ agents or brokers were paid a fee 
of 5% of the premium (minimum of $1 
and maximum of $1,000 on each policy), 
and the companies were paid a service 
charge of 34%% of the premium (min- 
imum of 50 cents and maximum of $700 
on each policy). The companies agreed 
to participate in the profits or losses 
up to a maximum of $20,000,000. In 1944 
the corporation had $137 billion worth 
of insurance in effect. All of it expires 
during 1946. The corporation has paid 
claims of $327,500 representing damage 
in Hawaii, in Alaska, and on Wake 
Tsland, and at present has an earned 
surplus of more than $200,000,000 from 
which certain settlements must be made. 


* * * 


Some Other Government 


Corporations 
The following are corporations of the 
United States Government _ lending 
money to farmers: Banks for Co- 


operatives, Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion. Federal Intermediate Credit Banks, 
Federal Land Banks, Production Credit 
Corporations (of which there are twelve 
located at strategic points throughout 
the nation), Regional Agricultural Credit 
Corporations. 

Corporations lending money for hous- 
ing are Federal Home Loan Banks, 
Federal National Mortgage Association, 
Federal Public Housing Authority, RFC 
Mortgage Co. The last named was es- 
tablished during the depression to make 
Government funds available to property 
owners in financial difficulties who 
could not avail themselves of other 
Government financial assistance—owners 
of apartment houses, hotels, business 
and office buildings. 

Corporations lending money for gen- 


eral business purposes are RFC and 
Export-Import Bank of Washington. 

Government corporations engaged in 
transportation are American President 
Lines, Ltd., Inland Waterways Corpo- 
ration, Panama Railroad Co., Warrior 
River Terminal Co. 

Government corporations created to 
carry on special wartime functions are 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
which still has 204 U. S. doctors, engi- 
neers, architects and nurses at work in 


seventeen countries ; Inter-American 
Educational Foundation, Inc., still in 
existence, and Rubber Development 


Corporation, whose activities are being 
rapidly retrenched. 
x * * 
Bigelow Foundation 

In a biographical sketch of Frederick 
R. Bigelow for many years head of St. 
Paul Fire & Marine, and who died this 
year, the St. Paul News Letter tells of 
his civic leadership. In the charitable 
field it says “there were not many prob- 
lems confronting his city which did not 
eventually come to his attention. He 
was considered a reasonable man by 
the directors of many of the charitable 
institutions. They considered themselves 
favored when they found him a member 
of their boards.” Among others he 
served as head of the St. Paul Commun- 
ity Chest, president of Wilder Chari- 
ties. chairman of the Board of Public 
Welfare. He had been president of the 
board of trustees of Macalester College 
and in 1932 the Cosmopolitan Club of 
St. Paul awarded him its Distinguished 
Service Medal for outstanding service 
to the city. 

Mr. Bigelow’s will provides for the 
organization of a corporation to be 
known as the Bigelow Foundation, which 
is to be operated solely and exclusively 
for religious, charitable, scientific and 
educational purposes. 

“Mr. Bigelow had stipulated that no 
part of the net earnings of the corpora- 
tion shall inure to the benefit of any 
private stockholder or individual,” said 
St. Paul News Letter. “And though he 
made certain specific provisions as to 
the use of the income of this corpora- 
tion, such provisions are elastic enough 
to meet the demands of a changing 
world. In making special provision for 
Macalester College, Mr. Bigelow has 
partially fulfilled three of the purposes 
of the corporation. Though Macalester 
College is primarily an educational in- 
stitution, it is also a religious establish- 
ment and there science may be pursued. 
There is one sentence in the clause of 
Mr. Bigelow’s will, pertaining to the 
‘Foundation,’ which is especially im- 
portant and generous for it insures that 
the funds of the corporation may not 
be used for any other purpose than 
those stipulated. It reads: ‘No part of 
the activities of the corporation shall be 
the carrying on of propaganda or other- 
wise attempting to influence legislation.’ ” 

* * 


Pascoe Rutter’s Poem 

Sir Frederick Pascoe Rutter, governor 
and chairman of the London & Lan- 
cashire, who has been with that com- 
pany for more than seven decades and 
who came to this country. again on the 
Queen Elizabeth, is taking a_ holiday 
in Nassau. A few weeks ago Sir Fred- 
erick wrote a poem which is here re- 
produced. It was based on the explo- 
sion of a German bomb in his garden 
which slightly injured him. One of the 
effects of the explosion was to destroy 
some beautiful large trees leaving a 
cedar standing alone. His poem was in- 
spired by his standing on the ‘terrace 
of his home and looking at the cedar. 
The poem follows: 

THE CEDAR 

Out of the bright blue sky 
The shimmering heat appealing, 
Such a day in that month of June 
Rosy and warm, so revealing. 
A day to caress, so soothing and rare 
A God given day, so gracious and kind 
For all who could clasp it 
Since for this we had pined. 


For the futile clash was ending 
The War’s ghastly aim had been killed, 
The bloodshed had reached its climax, 












Fire Commissioner Quayle (right) 
and Luis Van Rooten 





That hope we had prayed for, fulfilled 
With its sureness of calm and peace 
The “cease fire’ to all malice and hate 
Freed from that awful menace 

Which had threatened our ultimate fate. 


And then from out that bright blue sky 

Serene in its azure panoply 

There came that hum, not heard before, 

Screaming, with baneful omen fraught, 

Loathsome, yet flecked by the rays it 
caught 

That man-made monster, so corrupt in 
its parts 

Implacable, foul, with cursed aim intent 


Fore-runner of scores on murderous 
errand sent. 

And, now I, this cedar, scarred yet 
supreme, 

Gaunt in my loneness, as though in a 
dream, 


Bereft of my friends laid low in the dust 
And I left to mourn that orgy of lust 
Like Christ on the cross, with pity 

distraught— : 


Has Man forgotten all he was taught? 


Though tardy that 
we have yearned 

Man’s will must 
had learned 
That faith which he’d sought for, yet 
constantly strained 

That faith without which he would lose 
all he’d gained. 


“goodwill” for which 


regain the faith he 


For myself, I’m a 
without sense, 

But I’ve seen things I long for, before 
I go hence. 

Not merely peace—but relief from this 
strain, 

This agonized tension, 


tree, just a tree 


this surfeit of 


pain. 

I’m a tree looking down on _ the 
World’s sad relapse 

May God, knowing all, spare mankind 
from collapse. 


* * * 


Foreign Ports Clogged 


Marine insurance men are interested 
in port situations discussed in current 
issue of Foreign Notes published by 
Bank of the Manhattan Co., 40 Wall 
Street, New York. 

Serious congestion was reported from 
Rio de Janeiro and particularly from 
Santos, resulting in ship delays up to a 


week and in overcrowded customs 
warehouses. Worst congestion was in 
August. 


A correspondent of the bank wrote 
that the port of Manila was so con- 
gested that ships have to wait days for 
docking space and that drawees are 
asking presentation of drafts when the 
ship docks and discharges cargo rather 
than upon its arrival in port. 

Venezuelan importers have been dis- 
mayed by delivery dates twelve to 
twenty-eight months hence quoted in 
Venezuela for much-needed American 
agricultural machinery and equipment, 
self-contained power units, electrical 
goods and road building machinery. 
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Sherwood Takes Post 
With National Board 

BECOMES GENERAL ADJUSTER 

Will Deal With General Problems in 


Field of Adjustments; to Super- 
vise Catastrophe Plan 








Donald B. Sherwood, general adjuster 
of the Commercial Union Group since 
1938, has assumed the duties of his new 
post as general adjuster on the staff of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, General Manager W. E. Malla- 
lieu announces. He joined the board 
November 1. 

In his new job Mr. Sherwood will deal 
with general problems confronting the 


SHERWOOD 


DONALD B. 


insurance compa- 
nies on the National Board mem- 
bership in the field of adjustments. 
These include problems involved in ad- 
justment practices and in the training 
and qualifications of adjusters for their 
important work. He will also have gen- 
eral supervision of the catastrophe plan 
whenever special offices are set up in 
disaster areas to facilitate prompt and 
equitable payments of large numbers 
of claims, as in some of the destructive 
hail and wind storms in Texas in recent 
years. 
Has Had Wide Experience 

“We are highly gratified,” said Mr. 
Mallalieu, “in obtaining for this very 
important work a man of Mr. Sher- 
wood’s qualifications and experience. 
We are also very appreciative to the 
Commercial Union for making his ap- 
pointment possible for the National 
Board.” 

Mr. Sherwood became general adjus- 
ter of the Commercial Union Group in 
1938, succeeding A. G. Whitelaw. He 
has served as president and secretary 
of the Eastern Loss Executives Confer- 
ence, and on the advisory and confer- 
ence committees of the Fire Companies’ 
Adjustment Bureau, Inc. He was chair- 
man of the Loss Committee of Furriers 
Syndicate, but resigned that duty upon 
joining the National Board. 

He was also active in assisting com- 
mittees in evolving solutions of prob- 
lems arising from the adoption of the 
new dwelling house form, and in pre- 
paring the drafts of guiding principles 
covering the agreement upon overlap- 
ping coverages of fire and inland marine 
policies. 

Mr. Sherwood was born in Rutland, 
Vt. He was graduated from Rutland 


capital stock fire 





DRUKKER BACK IN HOLLAND 





One of Leading Dutch Insurance Pro- 
ducers in New York Three Weeks 
Conferring with Executives 
Nic. Drukker, general agent of the 
London & Lancashire for the Nether- 
lands, left New York November 3 to re- 
turn to Holland after spending nearly 
three weeks in the United States. On 
Monday, October 14. he left Amsterdam 
by plane, arriving in New York the 
following morning. During his stay here 
he met many insurance executives in- 
cluding Sir Frederick Pascoe Rutter, 
chairman of the board, and Gilbert Kin- 
gan, United States manager of the Lon- 
don & Lancashire; Joseph T. Goeller, 
manager of the New York office of the 
same company; Fred Vincent and 
Nathan Wentworth of the American 
Foreign Insurance Association, and Har- 
vey B. Nelson, president of the Jersey 

City agency of Nelson & Ward Co. 

In 1935, Mr. Drukker and his son en- 
tertained Mr. and Mrs. Nelson at their 
home in Amsterdam, Holland. At that 
time Mr. Drukker was operating the 
largest casualty insurance business in 
Holland together with a large volume 
of fire and marine business. Mr. Druk- 
ker’s family and business survived the 
five-year occupation of Holland by the 
German Army. During that period Mr. 
Drukker was arrested and placed in a 
German internment camp, from which he 
escaped, was again captured and later 
made a second and successful escape. 
Previous to the war Mr. Drukker suc- 
cessfully organized the Holland Opera 
Company for which he received high 
honors from the King of Italy. 





High School and attended the Univer- 
sity of Vermont. His first job in the 
insurance business was with the North 
British Mercantile where he served as 
a clerk in the improved risk department 


in New York City. Later he became 
examiner with the Phoenix of London 
in New York City. 


In 1924 he became a special agent of 
the Commercial Union Group, opening 
its Manchester, N. H., office. In 1929 
he was transferred to the Massachusetts 
field and shortly thereafter was spe- 
cial agent for metropolitan Boston and 
Rhode Island. In 1934 he was ap- 
pointed assistant general adjuster for 
the Commercial Union and in 1938 suc- 
ceeded Mr. Whitelaw. 


Bowersock Opposed to 
Extensive Regulation 


WOULD AMEND INDUSTRY BILL 





Feels Filing of Rates, With Right of 
Commissioner to Investigate, Is Ade- 
quate for Public Law 15 





It is unsound for the insurance in- 
dustty to accept any more regulation 
than is required honestly to satisfy 
Public Law 15, President Donald C. 
Bowersock of the Boston and Old 
Colony Companies, stated when speak- 
ing before the producers’ forum on rate 
regulation held October 31 in Boston. 
Sponsoring this open forum was the 
Boston Board of Fire Underwriters. 
In support of his position of principle 
Mr. Bowersock quoted from a_ booklet 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce which says that there is danger 
that many of the evils of socialism and 
communism may be introduced through 
excessive centralization of power in 
government. 

Mr. Bowersock said that undoubtedly 
that All-Industry-Commissioners’ bills 
containing “prior approval” and “sub- 
sequent disapproval” of rate provisions 
will be presented to the Massachusetts 
legislature for consideration. He _ be- 
lives that the direct-writing insurers, 
including all the Massachusetts mutuals 
and some companies outside the state. 
will aim to pass the All-Industry bill 
with its “subsequent disapproval” pro- 
vision. Both of these bills provide for 
too great a degree of regulation, he 
feels. Continuing he declared: 


Too Much Govt. Authority Unsound 


“1 should like to say that I am con- 
vinced it is unsound for our industry to 
place any more of its operations under 
the supervision of state authority than 
is required to meet the needs of Pub- 
lic Law 15. In other words, while it 
can be admitted we have certain busi- 
ness problems in our industry, I for 
one cannot agree with that groun ‘of men 
who by their actions seem to feel such 
business problems can or should be cor- 
rected legislatively. 

“As a believer in a free America where 
the citizen is master of the state and 
not its servant, T feel strongly that 
these problems can be worked out in a 
normal manner of free enterprise. Since 
by and large they do not injure the 
public, there is no need for establishing 
a form of state police.” 

Presenting his suggestions on how to 
make the All-Industrv bill satisfactory 
legislation Mr. Bowersock said: 

“T want to make clear that all of the 
All-Industry bill is couched in languave 
which has been very carefully thought 
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out and, consequently, in so far as ye 
can agree on theories and principles 
incorporated therein, there is on reason 
why changes should be made in the 
bill with respect to such theories o; 
principles. 


Would Remove Investments from Profit; 

“My criticisms are few, but important 
First, the All-Industry bill docs not 
make it clear that in arriving at the 
basis of rating, reference to ‘a reason. 
able margin of profit’ definitely should 
be limited to ‘a reasonable margin for 
underwriting. profit’ alone. In this critj- 
cism. I am confident there are few jy 
the stock fire business who woiuld not 
support this recommendation. 

“Obviously, the purpose of this sug. 
gestion is to avoid the possibility of 
investment income being applied i in part 
to the formula for arriving at rates or 
rating schedules. There are, of course, 
many reasons why we should not in- 
clude any portion of investment income 
or investment profits in the calculation 
of rates, but rather than enter a lengthy 
discussion on that subject, I would point 
out that no rating formula devised 
could or should contemplate charging 
the insurance public for losses incurred 
by’ the companies in their investments, 

‘Tt we cannot charge the public with 
losses in the investment field, obviously, 
there is no merit or logic in crediting 
the public with prifits in the investment 
field. Such income or profits are the 
property of the investor whose money 
permits our carrying on the business, 

Rate Filings 

“The second point I wish to make is 
that we should not call for either prior 
or subsequent approval of rate filings 
by the Commissioner nor do I believe 
there is any necessity for this under 
Public Law 15. In this connection, | 
want you to know that the subcommit- 
tee of lawyers of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters made it clear in 
its report that a statute stipulating that 
filines be made with the Commissioner 
subject to use immediately upon filing 
with a proviso authorizing the Com- 
missioner to instigate an investigation 
on his own initiative or at the request 
of the public with authority after hear- 
ing to order discontinuance of the use 
of the filing, subject however to judicial 
review, would meet the requirements of 
Public Law 15. 

“If you will carefully study the situa- 
tion you will realize there is quite a 
difference in the regulatory system con- 
templated by the mere filing of rates 
subject to investigation upon the initia- 
tive of the Commissioner or the public 
and that of requiring a Commissioner to 
approve rates either within a certain 
number of days, or they will be deemed 
approved, or approving them prior to 
use. There are many who feel that it is 
not even necessary to file rates with 
the Commissioner at all but to make 
them subject to his review on his own 
initiative or on complaint. 

“T would have no objection to either 
of these systems providing whatever 
system is established adequately meets 
the needs of Public Law No. 15. Ob- 
viously, any change in the provision fot 
the filing of rates will of necessity re 
quire revision in the present disap- 
proval of filing section in the All-In 
dustry bill. 

“In making the suggestion that the 
filing of rates is adequate to mect ouf 
present needs I am not overlooking the 
fact that in 1944. prior to the passage 
of Public Law No. 15 and prior to the 
completion of careful study in thie pat! 
of insurance attorneys as to the impat' 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act upon of 
business, I too was under the impressio! 
that rates must either be fixed by the 
state or specifically approved by some 
state authority and that the mere powe! 
to disapprove on the basis of subs quent 
investigation and experience would 10! 
be sufficient. To have been re: soured 
by counsel that is not the case ‘5 vet! 
comforting to anyone who cherisiies thé 
free enterprise system. 





Rating Organization Membership 
“The last important point, on which 





(Continued on Page 22) 
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Hewitt, Boston, Offers 
Rating Principles 


WOULD NOT SCRAP AIC BILLS 


Believes Amendments to Such Measures 
Preferable to Trying to Push 
New and Untried Theories 





folding that this is no time for un- 
tricd theories Charles C. Hewitt, mem- 
ber of the Boston agency of Boit, Dal- 
ton & Church, told the producers open 
forum on rate regulation in Boston on 
October 31 that it is preferable to try 
: make desirable amendments to the 
\!-Industry bills rather than attempt 
to draft wholly new measures which 
mizht not draw any legislative support. 
Time is very short in which to prepare 
an acceptable alternative to the All-In- 
3 stry bills, Mr. Hewitt said, hence 
desirability of aiming at constructive 
ae which will serve the in- 
terests of the public and producers more 

adequately, 

Mass. Rating Bureau 


“For many years,” said Mr. Hewitt, 
“\e had a very unfair situation in Mass- 
achusetts through the Massachusetts 
Rating and Inspection Bureau, a small 
sample of the All-Industry bill in ac- 
tion. All types of companies belong to 
that bureau and the prices out of the 
bureau itself are the same for stock 
and mutual companies except, and this 
is the important point, that the mutual 
comers can reduce flexibly its price 

y forming a separate group or paying 
a "regular dividend or by other means. 
In twenty years, under this Massachu- 
setts Rating and Inspection Bureau, the 
bulk of the compensation business has 
passed to the direct writers and the 
semi- -direct writers. 

“A handful of mutual companies have 
more than 50% of the total business and 
it is thought more than 75% of the 
most desirable business. This took only 
about ten years to happen, yet many do 
not sense that it has occurred. Do you 
want that to happen to all your other 
lines? If you don’t, you had better be 
on your toes to see that this All-In- 
dustry bill is either defeated or so modi- 
fied as to prevent it. 

“Let me make it very clear that I 
would do nothing to prevent mutual 
companies from paying dividends to 
their policyholders, even if I could pre- 
vent it. However, I think mutual com- 
panies should pay their dividends off 
their own rates and not automatically 
off the rates made by some _ other 
companies.” 

Eight Suggested Principles 
_ Mr. Hewitt recommended the follow- 
ing principles which he believes should 
be followed in shaping rate regulatory 
legislation : 

“(1) Each insurer should provide a 
method of making its prices that is 
systematic enough to be supervised bv 
the Commissioner to make sure that 
the rates for its policyholders are ade- 
quate, reasonable and not unfairly dis- 
criminatory. 

‘(2) Any insurance company should 
be allowed to act independently under 
such a systematic method of making 
tates or to join a rate making bureau 
with other companies of its own kind 
if the effect of joining that bureau is 
to broaden the law of average for bet- 
ter rate making in the public interest. 
“(3) If we are to have competition 
Within rate making bureaus, rating plans 
or schedules should be in sufficient de- 
tui to permit easy improvement of the 
tisk by safeguarding hazards with cor- 
responding rate reduction. 

“(4) In Massachusetts, particularly, it 


ca 


Is important that individual insurance 
rates in use before this act becomes 
Clective be legalized until such time 
as new rates under new systems can 


be made in accordance with the act. 
File Rate Making Systems 
(5) Every insurer acting individually 
and every organization of insurers mak- 


ng rates would file their systems of 
: king rates in some named _ business 
hot political) place where the In- 





AMERICA FORE OLD GUARD 

Nearly 300 at Annual Dinner in New 

York; Culver and Christensen Among 
ers; Newmiller Presides 

Old Guard members of the America 
Fore Insurance Group, New York sec- 
tion, held their annual dinner at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania October 31 with 
276 attending. Chairman Bernard M. 
Culver and President Frank A. Chris- 
tensen, both Old Guard members, were 
present and spoke briefly, touching on 
the stalwarts who make up the Old 
Guard membership and how much the 
America Fore organization is indebted 
to them for their wisdom and experi- 
ence in the conduct of the organization’s 
affairs. 

Vice President Charles L. Newmiller 
presided as toastmaster and dinner and 
entertainment arrangements were in 
charge of Secretary Henry Keck. 
Henry Nelson, dean of the Old Guard, 
was present. Last July Mr. Nelson 
completed seventy-one years of active 
service with the companies of the 
America Fore Group and is still at his 
desk daily. 

Twenty-five others have more than 
fifty years to their credit and during 


1946 five more persons will observe 
fiftieth anniversaries with the Old 
Guard. 

America Fore’s Old Guard is com- 


prised of employes who have twenty- 
five years or more of service. Country- 
wide membership now totals 744. Four 
hundred and four of these are in the 
New York area. 


CONKLIN, PERRY DIRECTORS 

Charles H. Conklin and Hoyt O. Perry, 
vice presidents of the Northern of New 
York and Assurance Co. of America, 
have been elected directors of both 
companies. 








if he chose to, either on his own initia- 
tive or at least once in every five years 
as required by the All-Industry bill, or 
as often as there was public complaint. 

“(6) Insurers whose general plan or 
method of doing business with, ac- 
quiring business from, the insuring pub- 
lic is markedly different or dissimilar 
from other insurers, should not be per- 
mitted to combine or associate in using 
the same rate making bureau. In other 
words, we want no more of those hand- 
cuffing rate making bureaus where some 
companies automatically win, and others 


can only win temporarily no matter 
how much they try. 

“(7) Insurers using the same rate 
making bureau should be allowed to 


combine, or associate, or agree (with- 
out coercion) to joint action in the 
making of basic policy conditions and 
in the regulation and supervision of ex- 
pense, including commission regulation. 

“(8) The bill we write should scrupu- 
lously avoid regulation of the public 
and should confine itself to the regula- 
tion of the insurance business in such 
manner that the public will not be 
worse off by the regulation than it was 
before it took place. 

Commissions 

“Let us not be deceived by too much 
right of private contract. If we leave 
commissions open long enough so that 
they are completely unbridled, with law 
tying up other things in the insurance 
business, it is as certain that the com- 
missions will become so demoralized that 
the state will regulate them. When the 
state regulates commissions I refer you 
to compulsory automobile or workmen’s 
compensation to see how much you get 
out of it. 

“T suggest that we be very realistic 
about developing an alternative to the 
All-Industry bill. We must bear in mind 
that people who have worked for a 
counle of years, over long ‘hours, on this 
bill are not going to let their wording 
zo down without a fight, and a vigorous 
fight. If we take as much of their word- 
ins as we possibly can and leave them 
only when they do violence to the pub- 
lic interest, such as they do in Sections 
4, part of Section 5, and do by omission 
in Section 6, and do obviously in Sec- 
tion 14 of the fire bill, then we have 
them definitely on the defensive.” 


Marsh & McLennan to Move 
Headquarters in Chicago 


C. W. Seabury, chairman of the board 
of Marsh & McLennan, Inc., insurance 
brokers and agents, announced today 
plans for the removal of their executive 
office in‘Chicago on May 1948, from 
the Federal Reserve Bank Building to 
enlarged quarters in the Continental 
Illinois Bank Building where they will 
occupy approximately 60,000 square feet 
of space under a 15-year lease. 

For the last twenty-one years Marsh 
& McLennan have occupied three floors 
totalling approximately 50,000 square feet 
in the Federal Reserve Bank Building 
where they are the only occupant ex- 
cept for the bank. Expanding business 
has made it necessary to secure larger 
office space, necessitating this move to 
new quarters. The announcement of 
this move comes on the occasion of the 
firm’s seventy-fifth anniversary. 

Marsh & McLennan operate on a 
nationwide and_ international _ basis, 
maintaining twenty offices throughout 
the United States. Foreign offices are 
located in Montreal and Vancouver, 
Canada; Havana, Cuba; and London. 


England. They handle insurance in all 
its branches. 
Marsh & McLennan employs a staff 


of about fifteen hundred employes and 
serves as insurance representatives for 
many of the country’s leading business 
and industrial concerns. 





GRIER JOINS FLORIDA FIRM 


Made Marine and Inland Manager for 
Wilson & Boozer, With Head- 
quarters at Miami 
Wilson & Boozer, general agency of 
Jacksonville, Fla., has opened a marine 
and inland marine office at Miami, with 
Robert W. Grier as manager of that 
department. While Mr. Grier will make 
his headquarters at Miami, his activi- 
ties will include supervision and de- 
velopment of the business in the entire 

state. 


After having attended the Georgia 
School of Technology in Atlanta, Mr. 
Grier entered the marine and inland 


marine business and has specialized in 
that line for the last eighteen and a 
half years. For nine years he was con- 
nected with Appleton & Cox, after which 


he became associated with William H. 
McGee & Co., as manager of its south- 


eastern department office in Atlanta, re- 
maining in that position for seven years. 


NAUA Seeks to Increase 


Minimum Premiums in N. Y. 


The New York Insurance Department 
has received a request from the mem- 
bers and subscribers of the National 
Automobile Underwriters Association to 
increase the minimum premium for au- 
tomobile fire and theft policies in this 
state from $5 to $7 and to boost ‘the 
minimum premium for the comprehen- 
sive policy from $6 to $8. The Depart- 
ment will have to accept the new rate 
filings before they can be used. 





Mass. Producers to Draft 
Own Rate Regulation Bill 


The peg epieC producers’ forum 
in Boston last week adopted resolutions 
opposing the All-Industry bills in their 
present form and calling for appoint- 
ment of a committee representing the 
five organizations to draft a producers’ 


bill. 


DUNN WITH GREAT AMERICAN 

Eugene G. Dunn has joined the Great 
American Group as special agent for 
the fire companies in New Hampshire 
and Vermont. He succeeds Fred FE. 
Stanton, Jr. who has been handling 
these two states in addition to western 
Massachusetts. Mr. Stanton will con- 
tinue to travel the latter territorv. Mr. 
Dunn will have headquarters at 1178 Elm 
Street, Manchester, N. H. 


NEILEY RESIGNS FROM EUA 


Manager Retires Because of II] Health 
After Serving Five Years; Com- 
mittee to Act on Succéssor 


Resignation of George F. Neiley as 
manager of the Eastern Underwriters 
Association because of ill health was 
announced with regret, November 6, 
by Peter J. Berry, president of the 
association. The executive committec 
acceded to Mr. Neiley’s request to be 
relieved as of November 1, Mr. Berry 
said, and its members unanimously ex- 
pressed the hope that he would soon 


be able to return to active work in the 
insurance business. 

A special committee to consider filling 
the vacancy was authorized by the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Mr. Neiley has been manager of the 
EVA since 1941. Previously he had been 
with the Royal for fourteen years, and 
earlier with the Insurance Co. of North 
America. He was educated at the 
United States Naval Academy. In 1923 
he retired from the Navy with the rank 
of lieutenant commander and entered 
the insurance business. 


LLOYD’S BROKERS FORMED 


Chicago Organization Headed by Bron- 
son as Chairman; Aims to Maintain 
Free and Open Market 

Announcement is made of formation 
of an organization in 
as Association of Lloyd’s_ Brokers. 
Article II of the association’s constitu- 
tion gives as the object of the associa- 
tion the following: to protect and fur- 
ther the interests of the insuring public 
in maintaining a free and open market 
for their insurance requirements and to 
protect and further the interests of 
representatives authorized to act for 
Underwriters at Lloyd’s London. 

Practically all of the Lloyd’s brokers 
in Illinois are members of the new as- 
sociation. At the organization meeting 
the following officers and directors were 


Chicago known 


named: chairman, Roger 3ronson, 
3ronson - Dennehy - Ulseth, Inc.; vice 
chairman, L. F. Hawley, All Risks, Inc.; 
treasurer, Henry Scarborough, Scarbor- 
ough & Co.; secretary, A. T. Seaholm, 
Bowes & Co., Inc.; directors, Leslie 
H. Cook, Eliel & Loeb Co.; L. F. Haw- 


ley, All Risks, Inc.; R. M. Cunningham, 
Marsh & McLennan; Reid Cloon, R 
Jones & Co.; A. T. Seaholm, Bowes 
& Co., Inc.; D. W. Eggert, R. N. Craw- 
ford & Co.; C. D. Swanson, Rollins- 
3urdick-Hunter Co.; Henry Scarbor- 
ough, Scarborough & Co.; Roger Bron- 
sou, Brouson- Dennehy- Ulseth, inc. 


Agents’, Desheed Course 


Of Society Opens Nov. 13 


The next agents’ and brokers’ course 
conducted by the Insurance Society of 
New York will hold its opening session 
on November 13. It will be approx- 
imately 200 hours in length, covering 
all fields of insurance except life. 
Classes meet each Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday from 5:45 to 7:45 p.m. Stu- 
dents enrolling in this course will be 
prepared for the New York State 
brokers’ examination to be held in 
June, 1947. Students of the society may 
make use of the GI Bill for payments 
of tuition fees and books. The course 
will also include some field trips. 

Registrations are being accepted at 
the offices of the society, 107 William 
Street, fourteenth floor. 


DINEEN AND SMITH TO SPEAK 

Robert E. Dineen, Insurance Super- 
intendent of New York, and Chase M. 
Smith, general counsel, Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty and its affiliated com 
panies in the Kemper Group, Chiéago, 
will be featured speakers on the pro- 
gram of the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies at Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., November 11-13. 
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Taylor on Primary Liability Where 
Overlapping Coverage Is Involved 


Primary liability. as between some 
types of overlapping coverage was dis- 
cussed by Edward I. Taylor, vice presi- 
dent of the Aetna Insurance Group, in 
an address which he delivered before 
the Insurance Section of the American 
Bar Association in annual meeting at 
\tlantic City last week. His presenta- 
tion contemplated existence of two pol- 
icies covering the same risk, one of 
which contains a provision relating to 
the effect of other insurance upon the 
liability of the insurer, and the other a 
stipulation that in event of other insur- 
ance the insurer shall be liable for no 
greater sum than the excess of the face 
amount of the other policy; and also 
those situations where both policies 


contain “other insurance” clauses as to 
excess coverage. 

sefore reviewing the court decisions 
on these questions Mr. Taylor described 
agreements, called guiding principles, 


which fire and inland marine companies 
relatively recently formulated to take 
care of problems of overlapping cover- 
age. Extracts from Vice President Tay- 
lor’s address follow: 


On and Off Premises 


“Fire companies have an agreement 
applying to the dwelling and contents 
form dealing with a 10% optional cov- 
erage both on and off the premises. The 
‘on premises’ provisions of the agree- 
ment have a particular application to 
defining what is building equipment and 
fixtures covering under the building in- 
surance rather than household furniture 
and contents insurance. 

“The ‘off premises’ features of the 
agreement provide that insurance in the 
name of the same policyholder on 
household and personal property, in- 
sured ainder Item 2 of the form, cover- 
ing at another location, shall be pri- 
mary over the optional extension of 
coverage, and that insurance on prop- 
erty effected by a custodian covering 
property belonging to others shall be 
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deemed to insure independently of the 
coverage available under the optional 
extension of coverage to the same ex- 
tent as if no other insurance effected 
by the owner existed. 
““Tt is also provided that where a 
household contents policy owner exer- 
cises the option under the ‘off premises 
coverage rather than present a claim to 
the bailee, the insurer under the house- 
hold contents policy unon payment of 
the claim may present such claim to 
the carrier of the other insurance and 
secure full reimbursement from such 
carrier if the other insurance is ade- 
quate to pay all claims of all parties. 
“If the other insurance is inadequate, 
the agreement does not operate to pre- 
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DEFERRED PAYMENT 
SALES COVERAGE 


Consumer goods bought on the deferred payment sales plan must be 
insured. Sellers and lenders insist on it . . . buyers can’t get away from it 


. . . and Transportation writes the most comprehensive contracts on the 


Three diderent plans to serve both seller and buyer. Low cost. No techni- 
calities. Nothing involved to learn. Effective sales help . . . including per- 


sonal assistance where necessary. 


To get your share of this broad, profitable source of new income, ask for 
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vent the carrier of the other insurance 
from recognizing the claims of other- 
wise uninsured parties to the full limit 
of liability, but if there is any amount 
remaining, it will be available for pro- 
ration among the household contents 
insurers, 


Cause of Conflicts 


“Proceeding to an examination of 
cases which have attempted to answer 
some of the ‘questions arising out of 
the overlapping of coverage when two 
policies cover the same risk, one of 
which contains a provision relating to 
the effect of other insurance upon the 
liability of the insurer, it may be noted 
that the apparent conflict in the decisions 
is in a large measure due to differences 
in the language of the policies, both as 
regards the type of policy presently 
under discussion and the second type of 
policy referred to in the opening state- 
ment and hereafter discussed. 

: : : Moe ; 

Starting with two pronositions which 
we think no authority will dispute, to 
wit: 

; cues 

“(a) Any doubt or ambiguity con- 
cerning the meaning of the other in- 
surance clause must be resolved against 
the insurer. 

‘ 

“(b) ‘Other Insurance’ clauses ex- 
empting insurer from liability, if there 
is other insurance against the same 
risks, means other insurance taken out 
by the named insured and not by a 
third party without the knowledge or 
consent of the named insured. It is 
probable that the decision in Automo- 
bile Insurance Company vs. Spring- 
field Dyeing Company was responsible 
for the wording of the other insurance 
clause now used in the jewelers’ block 
policy which is as follows: 

“Tt is understood and agreed that any in- 
surance granted herein shall not cover (except- 
ing as to the legal liability of the assured), when 
there is any other insurance which would attach 
if this policy had not been issued, whether such 
insurance be in the name of the assured or of 
any third party. It is, however, understood and 
agreed, that if under the terms of such other 
insurance (in the absence of this policy) the 
liability would be for a less amount than would 
have been recoverable under this policy (in the 
absence of such other policy) then this policy 
attaches on the difference. Warranted that this 
insurance shall not inure directly or indirectly 
to the benefit of any carrier or other bailee.’ 


Jewelers’ Block Cases 


“Interpretation given the jewelers’ 
block policy in Marshall vs. World Fire 
& Marine was adopted by the court in 
Sperling, et al, vs. Flato, et al, and in 
both cases it was held that the bailors 
having insurance against which they 
could recover for theft of goods while 
in bailees’ possession were not entitled 
to recover under the jewelers’ block 
policy except as to any excess not col- 
lectible under the bailors’ policy. 

“The opinion in Marshall vs. Wor!d 
Fire & Marine seems to be well-rea- 
soned, and reaches a sound result. !t 
may be assumed in the absence of any 
controling decision to the contrary, that 
the other insurance clause in the jew°!- 
ers’ block policy is effective to preveat 
a recovery against that insurer where 
there is other insurance no matter )y 
whom placed, and that the other ‘- 
surance, either specific or floater, !e- 
comes primary and must bear the loss 
except as to any excess of loss over 
the coverage of the primary insurance. 

“Even though the other insurance 
clause containing the wording used in 
the jewelers’ block policy does not con- 
tain language making it excess insi!T- 
ance for the amount over that recover- 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Putting off seeing your dentist is | 






one way to save money... but the 






final cost may be painfully high. 
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If, for example, your fire insurance premiums are $50. a year, in three years you 
would pay $150. When you buy your insurance on a 3-year basis, however, you 
cut your premiums to $125. You save $25. or 16%4%. (On a five-year basis you 
save 20%.) 

It will pay you to consult your local insurance agent and see how much you 
can save by putting as many policies as possible on this economy basis. You can 
depend on representatives of the Aetna Insurance Group to give you sound advice. 

Bear in mind, also, that when your insurance is with capital stock companies 
such as those comprising the Aetna Insurance Group, it is backed by both a paid-in 
capital and surplus. You are never liable for assessment. 


DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR BROKER 


Abina Insurance Group 
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AETNA INSURANCE CO. ° THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY + PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO, OF N. Y. » STANDARD SURETY & CASUALTY CO. OF N. Y. 





A Better way to save money is to put 
your Insurance on a 3-year basis... 


and reduce your premium 16%%. 
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TO BROKERS 
AND AGENTS 


The more policies you can issue 
ona 3 or 5 year basis, the more 
you simplify your office routine 
. - - and the more insurance 
buyers save on premium costs. 
Aetna national advertising is 
featuring this timely point. This 
advertisement appears—in color 
—in the October 28th issue of 
Time, the weekly news maga- 
zine—The December 9th issue 
of Newsweek—and the Novem- 
ber 15th issue of United States 
News. The Aetna Insurance 
Group, W. Ross McCain, Pres. 
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Winter on Marine Insurance Outlook 


(Continued from Page 1) 


mercial economics. The teaching of 
geography has greatly improved in the 
past twenty-five years. Cannot equal 


progress be made in so teaching the 
next generation that our young people 
will inevitably look beyond their own 
local environment and see the world as 
a whole in which they as individuals 
have a stake and a part? 

“The future of the United States com- 
merce in such a world would be as- 
sured, and in that commercial future 
marine insurance would have its place 
and do its. part.” 

Nationalist Trends 


After reviewing briefly the history 
of shipping and insurance in the United 
States and pointing out how nationalist 


developments following each war have 
resulted in the sharp Saline of Ameri- 


can shipping and American marine in- 
surance from war peaks Mr. Winter 
said : 


“The war has ended and as we battle 
for the peace certain old theories of 
foreion trade are brought out and 
dressed in new garments to appear more 
attractive. No uniform approach is made. 
France nationalizes her insurance busi- 
ness while Great Britain, even under a 
socialistic government, sensing that free 
trade in insurance is desirable, continues 
insurance as a private enterprise. Far 
away in Argentina, however, efforts are 
being made to control to the nth de- 
gree the issuance of insurance for the 
benefit of the local companies and the 
government exchequer. 

“Everywhere the cry 
which should lead to a 
vreater trend toward free 
over the world the old nationalistic 
ideas are being brushed up and _ pre- 
sented in attractive garb to the people. 
tage merely proves that the annihila- 
tion of time in the field of travel and 
aimnenicnion changes neither geog- 
raphy nor human nature. 

‘Gradually the eyes of the United 
States, which for six years have again 
been turned toward the sea and the far 
distant parts of the world, are turning 
back to our country, and the spirit of 
nationalism and of isolationism is grow- 
ing. That this is not good for the world 
is readily discernible. Unfortunately, 
through lack of knowledge on questions 
of foreign trade, many of our citizens 
do not realize that this growing spirit 
is not good for the United States. 

Dangers of Backward Step 

“To those whose lives are spent in 
the business of overseas commerce, the 
danger of this backward step is all too 
apparent. Full prosperity never is pos- 
sible unless an active overseas com- 
merce is present. The thoughts of the 
people of the United States must be di- 


is One World, 
greater and 
trade, yet all 


rected into world wide channels. This 
happens overnight when international 
war comes. But in the era of peace 


only by education will the people of the 
United States realize how dependent, 
more so in the future than in the past, 
they are upon a strong foreign com- 
merce adequately served by American 


ships, banks and insurance companies. 
“A very definite effort is being made 
in the marine insurance business to fos- 


This would appear to 
and perhaps a selfish at- 
many of those concerned 
are content to continue as a provincial 
market, insuring American ships and 
cargoes but not seeking to develop the 
business into a world market. At the 
behest of the Maritime Commission the 
scope of the Hull Syndicate was broad- 
ened to include the insurance of foreign 
flag, foreign owned hulls. A number 
joined in the program, not through con- 
viction but because of the desire of our 


ter a world view. 
be a natural 
titude. But 


Government to foster a world insur- 
ance market. 

“On the other hand, other agencies 
of the Government have shown little 
interest in the American marine insur- 
ance market. As men come and go in 
the Government service the attitude 


toward marine insurance changes or the 
international aspects of the business are 


ignored, Even less interest is shown 
by the several states in this question. 
The government of cities like New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, etc. are fully alive 
to the problem, but cities removed from 
the coasts show little interest, notwith- 
standing the vital part foreign trade may 
play in their local economy. 
‘ Marine Insurance Future 

“The future of marine insurance in 
the United States is bound up in this 
problem. Unless there is a desire and 
will on the part of the people to use 
and to encourage the use of American 
shipping, banking and insurance facili- 
ties when available at reasonable com- 
there will be little in- 


petitive prices, 
centive for venture capital to enter these 
fields. 


“The marine insurance business never 
had and does not now seek govern- 
mental financial assistance. It does not 
seek a closed market. It does believe 
that in the interest of the economy of 
the United States, in times of peace as 
well as in the stress of war, a strong 


marine insurance facility is desirable. 
It does believe that the Government 
should take the same benevolent atti- 


tude toward the business as is shown 
by foreign governments toward the 
marine insurance business in their 
countries. 

“When loans are made or ships are 
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sold the marine insurance business only 
asks that arrangements be made so that 
it may compete on fair terms with 
foreign borrowers and buyers. To ac- 
complish this requires a sympathetic 
attitude on the part of government of- 
ficials and an understanding of how 
marine insurance operates internation- 
ally. This is not nationalism in its or- 
dinary. sense, but is preparedness from 
an economic and defensive point of 
view.’ 





BIRCH HEADS MARINE ASSN. 

John T. Birch has been elected presi- 
dent of the Association of Marine Un- 
derwriters of British Columbia for 1946- 
47. D. S. Hartley of the Union of Can- 
ton is vice president. 





WITT US. .. Sales Policy 


Starts and Ends with 
OUR PRODUCERS 








Because we seek business only through Agents and Brokers, all 


our sales planning and effort is devoted to their interests. 


We 


consider the producer the most important factor in insurance sales and 
bend all our energies on supplying him with the best facilities and as- 


sistance possible to help him make the sale. 


than this. 


Actually—we go further 


Through friendly and helpful Claims Service and Prompt Loss Payment 
we seek to follow through, so that once you win the sale, your client 
will remain sold. The test comes when your insured has need for the 


service and reimbursement of the policy he bought from you. 


This is 


when the integrity and security of the underwriting company counts. 
Be sure you place your business with a company that meets this test 


without question. 
Group do! 


The companies of the Commercial Union — Ocean 


We welcome inquiries from producers who are interested in our 


kind of Sales Policy. 


Commercial Union Assurance Company Limited 
The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited 


American Central Insurance Co. 
Columbia Casualty Co. 


The California Insurance Co. 


Union Assurance Society Ltd. 


The British General Insurance Co. Ltd. 


The Palatine Insurance Co. Ltd. 


The Commercial Union Fire Insurance Co. of N. Y. 











oo rial 
Members of the Commercial Union - Ocean Group 


HEAD OFFICE ° 


ONE PARK AVENUE ° 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 











HORAN INLAND MARINE MaGnr. 





Heads Eastern Department at Phila- 
delphia of Pacific National; For- 
merly with General of Seattle 


Howard K. Horan has been appointed 
inland marine manager for the Eastern 
department of Pacific National Fire. He 
has had a wide experience in the in- 
land marine business, having begun his 
career with W. B. Brandt & Company 
in 1923. He subsequently joined the St. 
Paul Fire and Marine Group and in 
1930 became manager of the newly or- 
ganized inland marine. department of 
the General of America at the home of- 
fice in Seattle. He severed his connec- 
tions with that company on October | 
of this year. 

During World War II he served in 
the U. S. Navy for three years, and was 
discharged as lieutenant commander, 
Mr. Horan will maintain headquarters 
in Pacific National’s office in the Drexel 
Building, Philadelphia. 


St. Paul F. & M. Names 
Davis & Shector for Brooklyn 


Davis & Shector, 185 Montague 
Street, Brooklyn, is the newly appointed 
fire agent of St. Paul Fire & Marine 
for Brooklyn and suburban territory. 
Head of this agency is S. Edward Davis, 
who has a large following in the bor- 
ough. The agency was established in 1933. 

In addition to the St. Paul the agency 
represents the Capital Fire of California, 
Homeland and Paul Revere for fire and 
American & Foreign and Mercantile for 
inland marine and automobile fire and 
theft. 








Bowersock 


(Continued from Page 18) 


I feel rather strongly, is that I do not 
believe there should be any  require- 
ment in the bill finally passed in this 
state making it mandatory for a rating 
organization to accept as a member or 
a subscriber any insurance company ap- 
plying, irrespective of the method oi 
doing business followed by such in- 
surance company. As I have said on 
other occasions, to establish a rating 
organization which must accept all com- 
panies as subscribers or members may 
very well result in a state monopoly 
of rates and would be the very anti- 
thesis of the free enterprise theory sup- 
ported by the Federal Government un- 
der the Sherman Act, which is the act 
we are primarily interested in, insofar 
as rates are concerned.” 


E. C. Schuchhardt Dies 


Edmund C. Schuchhardt, head oc: E. 
C. Schuchhardt & Co., Baltimore, for 
many years, died suddenly on October 
29 while on a vacation at Berkeley 
Springs, W. Va. 

A native of Baltimore, Mr. Schuch- 
hardt was 54 years of age and had been 
engaged in the insurance business for 
about thirty years. He was a member 
of the Binder Club and the Accident 
& Health Association and also 0! 
Landmark Lodge of Masons, the Tall 
Cedars and the Lions Club. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. Josephine 
Carter Schuchhardt, and two daughters. 
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FIRE-MARINE: hon SURETY 


Aut 


NS U R ANCE 


EXCERPT FROM BEST'S 1946 INSURANCE REPORTS 


A very notable improvement in the general position of the Firemen’s fleet, 
brought about by sound underwriting practice, efficient management, and 
a conservative investment policy, is evidenced by a comparative statement 
of the assets and liabilities as of the close of the years 1935 and 1945. 


Mortgage Loans . 
U. S. Government bonds 


F. M. C. bonds 
Other bonds . 
Common stocks 


Preferred stocks . 


Cash 


Premium balances 


All others . 


Market value adjustment 


Loss reserves . 


TOTAL . 


Unearned premiums . 
Perpetual deposits 


Miscellaneous 


Capital 
Net surplus 


TOTAL . 


Minority interest . 
Policyholders’ surplus 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


220 


San Francisco 6, Calif. 


SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
912 Commerce Street 


TOTAL . 


Bush Street 


Dallas 2, Texas 


ASSETS 


Dec. 31, 1945 


* $4,633,561. 
4,414,956. 
30,518,172. 
450,000. 
7,922,392. 
15,801,849. 
16,781,645. 
5,911,186. 
7,635,854. 
1,734,017. 
580,445. 
$96,384,077. 








LIABILITIES | 


$20,694,505. 
44,085,268. 
458,449. 
7,479,839. 
$72,718,061. 
9,397,690. 
14,266,518. 
1,808. 
23,666,016. 
$96,384,077. 
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Dec. 31, 1935 
$6,596,844. 
11,599,897. 

3,181,284. 

4,580,000. 
11,704,579. 

7,656,842. 

3,985,942. 

2,075,852. 

5,245,868. 

1,757,004. 

357,670. 





$58,741,782. 


Dec. 31, 1935 
$11,359,513. 
24,667,204. 
552,659. 
3,341,097. 





$39,920,473. 
9,397,690. 
9,386,520. 
37,099. 
18,821,309. 





$58,741,782. 
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H. C. Traute of Sea Bright, New Jersey, origi- 
nated this well-known matchbook safety legend. 
There’s a big message packed in those few words; 
for the greatest single cause of fire loss in this 
country is “matches-smoking,” which in the last ten 
years caused 29% of all fires, with well over a 
million claims reported involving property loss of 
$190 million. 


Much such fire loss is preventable, and with 
property values sky-high today, everyone should 
be alert to preventing fires. No one can really afford 
a fire today. Inadequately insured owners find that 
out after a loss. What every policyholder needs 
now, today, before a loss occurs, is adequate-insur- 
ance-to-value. 


Careful handling of “matches-smoking” will 
prevent fires. We must preserve our possessions 
because so many of them are practically irreplace- 
able. Yet, adequate-insurance-to-value is always 
a necessity. Most owners are aware of the current 
dangerous under-insurance situation but await the 
agent’s advice and counsel before correcting it. 


Agents are doing yeoman work in that direction. 
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able under the primary policy, never- 
theless, the jewelers’ block policy is 
liable for the excess, if any, because as 
to that amount at least there is no other 
insurance, and if the loss occurs under 
circumstances which would cause the 
jewelers’ block policy to cover, except 
for the provision with reference to 
other insurance, there is no good rea- 
son why it should not pay the excess. 


Customers’ Property 


“With respect to customers’ property, 
there are two types of policies available 
to a bailee. One covers the liability 
imposed by law or by contract on the 
bailee for loss or damage to customer’s 
property in his possession; the other 
covers direct loss or damage to prop- 
erty for account of the customer. 

“Under the first type of policy men- 
tioned, it is not the customer’s property 
which is insured, but it is the bailee’s 
liability to his customers for loss or 
damage to their property which is cov- 
ered. In the liability type of policy no 
‘other insurance’ clause should be used 
because if given effect by the courts it 
would obviously deprive the bailee of 
the very protection he. needs and for 
which he has paid. In order to meet 
the contingency that the bailee may 
have himself taken out more than one 
policy covering his liability, a contribu- 
tion clause may be used. 

“In the second type of policy the 
question of whether the bailee is liable, 
either by operation of law or because of 
some contractual liability, has no bear- 
ing on the question of the insurer’s lia- 
bility to a customer under the policy. 
Such a policy is property insurance 
covering both the customer’s goods, 
the customer’s goods usually being 
covered by the use of the words of the 
‘trust and commission’ clause, or by 
such phrases as ‘for account of whom 
it may concern,’ or ‘for account of cus- 
tomers.’ 

“Generally, the use of either wording 
makes the customer an additional in- 
sured if he elects to adopt the policy, 
which he may do even after loss so as 
to acquire a cause of action thereon in 
his own right. 

Interpreting “Specific” 

“Where both the customer and the 
bailee have insurance, each policy con- 
taining the ‘other insurance’ clause, and 
one policy is a floater type and the 
other ‘specific, the ‘specific’ policy 
must bear the loss. This seems to be 
true irrespective of whether or not the 
‘other insurance’ clause refers to other 
‘specific’ insurance. When the word 
‘specific’ appears in both policies, it 
becomes necessary to determine which 
is the more specific. ; 

“The question of what is ‘specific’ in- 
surance is one upon which there has 
been much difference of opinion among 
the courts. Insurance may be specific 
because it insures against a_ specific 
peril. It may insure in a specific amount 
as distinguished from reporting cover 
insurance, 

“The term ‘specific’ as applied in in- 
surance phraseology is frequently used 
in contrast with blanket insurance, the 
former denoting coverage of a particu- 
lar piece of property or property at a 
specific location, as contrasted with the 
latter which covers the same and other 
property in several different locations. 
It may insure property at a specific 
location as distinguished from property 
insured wherever it may be. It may be 
taken as settled in New York State 
that ‘specific’ insurance and floating in- 
surance are mutually exclusive. 

“The same rule seems to apply in 
Missouri, Massachusetts and Wisconsin. 

“In seeking to determine which of 
two policies is primary liability, the 
time of the policy issuance is not un- 
important. Thus, where two policies 
contain ‘other insurance’ clauses con- 
taining language providing that they 
shall not cover to the extent of any 
other insurance, then the policy first 
issued is primary liability because the 
second policy by its terms never at- 


Taylor on Overlapping Coverage 
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tached. One was existing primary in- 
surance when the second one was ap- 
plied for and it never became anything 
else, its very existence keeping the 
second policy from ever taking effect, 
except as excess insurance. 


Cases Not Covered by Guiding 
Principles 


“Tt is apparent that no rule can be 
established from which may be deter- 
mined under all circumstances and under 
all types of policies which policy must 
primarily bear the loss, but it is suffi- 
cient that in those cases which are not 
covered by any of the statements of 
guiding principles that policies of ‘spe- 
cific’ insurance generally have the pri- 
marv liability over floater, blanket or 
reporting cover policies, and that as 
between two or more ‘specific’ policies, 
the one which is the more specific has 
primary liability, and that as between 
floater, blanket and reporting cover pol- 
icies, they are all equally liable and 
should contribute. 

“It should be kept in mind that under 
some circumstances blanket policies 
may be specific as to one or more items, 
and that as between a blanket policy 
which does not provide any specific 
coverage On one or more items and a 
blanket policy which does provide spe- 
cific coverage on items of property lost 
or damaged, as to that loss the policy 
containing the specific coverage is pri- 
mary, so that it must not be assumed 
that merely because a policv is of the 
blanket type that it is not specific in- 
surance as to the particular loss in- 
volved. 

“About the only thing that can be 

stated with certainty is that the courts 
are never going to construe ‘other in- 
surance’ clauses so as to deprive the 
insured of any coverage under any of 
the policies where the other insurance 
has been procured by someone other 
than the claimant and _ without.- his 
knowledge and consent.” 


Penn Pond of Blue Goose 
Meets in Philadelphia 


Walter Féimster, supervising general 
adjuster for the Fire Companies’ Adjust- 
ment Bureau, Philadelphia, addressed 
the Penn Pond of the Blue Goose 
at its first meeting of the season on 
Monday night, October 28. The meet- 
ing was designated home talent night 
and held at the Insurance Society of 
Philadelphia. 

Announcement is made this week by 
Most Loyal Gander Daniel S. Kline- 
burger of the following committees for 
1946-47: advisory, Paul Fell and Joseph 
Knowlan; meetings, William Rhoads, 
chairman; Robert Goodhue, vice chair- 
man; Robert McKinnon, James Mc- 
Laughlin, Walter Munns, William Edge, 
Warren Supplee, Samuel McAllister, 
Horace Wiedenmann; membership, JP. 
L. Gregory, chairman; S. R. Howard, 
vice chairman; William R. Lewis, Rob- 
ert Dunn, Ernest Warren, James N. 
Curley, John Hoffman; memorial, Wal- 
ter Munns; publicity, Robert R. Dear- 
den; ritual, Leonard Snyder; initiation, 
George Haas, chairman; William Edge, 
vice chairman; James E. Brown, Lours 
Leidholtz, Stanley Tull, John Bachmann 
Eric Binderwald, Howard Peak. 


SQUARE CLUB MEETS NOV. 18 


The Insurance Square Club of New 
York will hold its’ next meeting at / 
p.m. on Monday, November 18, at the 
Drug & Chemical Club, 85 John Stree‘ 
A floor show has been arranged by Vice 
President William Keller. Vice Pres! 








dent Alfred S. Diederich announces that 
the usual charities will receive proceeds 
from the club’s twenty-fourth annual 
entertainment and dance to be held at 
the Hotel St. Georre in Brooklyn on 
Friday, December 6. 
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ONGFELLOW HOuSE in Cambridge, Mas- 
L sachusetts is one of America’s most 
beloved homes, for it was there that our 
favorite poet wrote many of his most de- 
lightful poems. 

When Henry Wadsworth Longfellow as- 
sumed the professorship of modern lan- 
guages and belles-lettres at Harvard, he was 
fortunate in securing rooms in the Craigie 
Mansion. This house in “Tory Row” was 
built in 1760 by John Vassall, a distin- 
guished financier of the period. At the out- 
break of the Revolution, the owner was 
forced to leave the country because of his 
sympathies, and the mansion was confis- 
cated. It soon became the favorite rendez- 


Longfellow 





Longfellow’s study, gathering place of nineteenth century literati 


vous of the Colonial troops, 
and Washington used it for 
his headquarters for a long pe- 
riod. Mrs. Washington joined 
her husband while he was sta- 
tioned there, and the house 
and grounds were the scene 
of many, brilliant Colonial fes- 
tivities. In 1793, the estate was 
purchased by Andrew Craigie, 
whose widow was eventually 
forced to open her home to 
paying guests. Longfellow was assigned an 
apartment which included the room used 
by Washington as his private chamber. In 
this room the poet wrote the immortal “The 
Wreck of the Hesperus.” In 
1843, Longfellow was mar- 
ried to Frances Elizabeth 
Appleton and the couple was 
presented with the house as 
a wedding present from the 
bride’s father. 

During the latter years of 
his life many honors were 
bestowed on the poet, and his 











The first American in Poets’ Corner 
in Westminster Abbey. 









home, which had always 
been very dear to him, had 
become the meeting place of 
many illustrious guests. 
However, his closest friends 
were probably the children 
of Cambridge, for the house 
was always filled with them. 
In fact, on his seventy-sec- 
ond birthday they presented 
him with an armchair made 
of wood from the chestnut- 
tree of his “The Village Blacksmith.” 
Many of the distinguished poet’s works 
are based on the American scene and in- 
clude such widely read and loved titles as 
“Hiawatha,” “Poems on Slavery,” “Tales of 
a Wayside Inn,” “The New England Trag- 
edy,” “The Hanging of the Crane,” “The 
Old Clock on the Stairs,” “Evangeline,” 
and “The Courtship of Miles Standish.” 


The Home, through its agents and bro- 
kers, is America’s leading insurance pro- 
tector of American Homes and the Homes 
of American Industry. 


* THE HOME 


NEW YORK 
FIRE *© AUTOMOBILE © MARINE 
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Stott Strongly Defends Commission 
Structure in Talk on Rating Laws 


Speaking before the Kentucky Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents conven- 
tion at Louisville, John C. Stott, Nor- 
wich, N. Y., executive committeeman 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, called upon the agents to 
ervstalize their thinking on the prob- 
lems now confronting the American 
\gency System and to be~'n at once to 


determine their future course. 

Mr. Stott said that important things 
to be approached from a national view- 
point are Public Law AS: and relative 
measures, “your commission structure, 
your right of private contract, preserva- 


tion of states rights—and a hundred 
other problems. The right or wrong 
answer to those problems spells our 


future. If we find the right answer, we 
shall continue to be free and independ- 
ent businessmen practicing the free en- 
terprise system so properly called in 
our business, the American Agency 
system. 

“T shall not contemplate the result 
if the wrong answer comes up, because 
we agents have the courage, the forti- 
tude and the ability to coordinate our 
efforts with the National Association to 
produce the right answer. It must not 
be otherwise.” 

Commissions in Premium Dollar 

Touching upon the commission ques- 
tion Mr. Stott said, “In my opinion the 
commission question has received too 
little discussion and serious considera- 
tion among agents in relation to Public 
law 15 and kindred measures. These 
laws will be followed in a majority of 
the individual states by some form of 
state regulation. We are facing an era 
when our. business, company-wise, 
agency-wise and from the buyers’ stand- 
point, must be operated in the public 
interest. 

“We hear much these last few months 
of ‘pure premium’ and ‘burning loss’ as 
a part of the premium dollar. May I 
ask you what evidence there is that 
those parts of the premium dollar are 
any more important to the public inter- 
est than agents’ commissions and com- 
pany overhead? This is a question for 
you to study. 

“Many leading minds in the insurance 
industry at this very moment are study- 
ing the commission structure of the 
agents throughout the country. They 
are saying little. 

“Will the various 
out the United States now in operation 
that control our commission structure 
be legal under present Federal law? 
Perhaps as a guide in our thinking we 
should realize that the Federal Trade 
Commission condemns uniformity as to 
discount, freight charges and terms of 
sale in other lines of business. 

“Tf it is your thought that the right 
of private contract should exist between 
an agent and his company and I dare 
venture the opinion that this theory is 
not in contradiction with any Federal 


devices through- 


statute, should not the agents start dis- 
cussing this theory and crystalize their 
opinion. 

Urges Giving Public Facts 


agency field, 
if our profit 


“Perhaps we in the 
would be far 


better off 


share of the premium dollar were known 
to the public. From information I have 
the public is not aware of the small 
percentage of profit we make in our 
business. I have no fear, broadly speak- 
ing, of our ability to justify a reasonable 
commission in our business. When I 
realize the percentage of profit my gro- 
cer receives on a loaf of bread or a 
thousand other items that come in the 
back door and out the front within the 
hour and I compare my profit in selling 
a policy of protection that requires ex- 
pert service for perhaps a term of years 
—I can have no fear as to our future. 

“As we approach this problem let us 
not start riding our horses off in all 
directions, Let us calmly compute our 
overhead, appraise the value of our ser- 
vices to the public and take our stand. 
Our solidarity—our ability to justify our 
position, and the public support we are 
bound to receive, will make sure we 
receive a reasonable and fair compensa- 
tion for our services.” 

Mr. Stott then emphasized that to 
meet the many current problems strong 
local boards and strong state associa- 
tions must be created and that these 
units closely coordinate their efforts 
with the National Association. 





Missouri Agents to Write 
Own Rate Regulatory Bill 


brokers of 
should enact 


and 
state 


Insurance agents 


Missouri believe the 


the minimum of new legislation to bring 


it into line with Public Law 15. Phis 
was indicated at the the 
executive committee of the Missouri As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents held in 
City, presided over by Lou 
Trout of St. Louis, new president of the 
state association. 

Some sixty agents and brokers from 
various sections of the state were in 
attendance at the gathering. President 
[rout was authorized by the gathering 
to instruct’ legislative committee of the 


session of 


Jefferson 


Missouri Association to prepare or have 
prepared a bill for introduction in the 
state legislature to provide such legisla- 
tion as may be needed in that state, such 
the necessary minimum 


regulation to be 
requirements. 
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Fisher Says Minimum 
Regulation Aids R. I. 


INSURANCE BUSINESS GROWS 


Agents’ President Declares Freedom of 
Competition Has Been of Benefit 
to Public and Producers 


In the opinion of Carleton I. Fisher 
of Providence, president of the Rhode 
Island Association of Insurance Agents, 
the insurance business has grown and 
prospered in this state and the public 
has gained as a result of the state’s 
policy of no regulation of the industry. 
Widely known as an opponent of the 
All - Industry Committee — Insurance 
Commissioners’ bills, because he believes 
they provide for far too stringent regu- 
lation which could be detrimental to the 
interests of the public and the producers, 
Mr. Fisher has consistently argued that 
only a minium of regulation is necessary 
to meet requirements of Federal Public 
Law 15. 

In his. annual report 
Island Association, made 
Fisher said: 

“By tradition this state has always 
followed the theory that the least gov- 
erned, the better, so far as the insur- 
ance business is concerned. Our insur- 
ance laws are remarkable not for what 
they say but for what they don’t say, 
especially in comparison with those of 
other states; Yet the insurance business 
has grown and prospered in this state 
under that system and the public has 
not suffered but has actually been the 
gainer. 





to the Rhode 
last week, Mr. 


Open Competition in R. I. 


“Operating with no rate regulation 
whatsoever, a so-called open state, we 
have had the freest and open competi- 
tion, yet we have not seen insurance 
companies failing here as the result of 
such competition. I believe the great 
consensus of opinion among our mem- 
bers is the we want to keep it that 
way so far as is consistent with the 
adoption of laws properly to regulate 
the business by the state as required by 
Public Law 15. 

“For that reason the Rhode Island 
Association has led the fight against 
the adoption in this state of legislation 
that would place the companies we rep- 
resent in a competitive strait- jacket 
and place certain types of carriers in a 
competitive advantage. The Special 
Commission adopted the philosophy of a 
less rigid pattern of rate regulation 
than was proposed by the All-Industry 
Committee and recommended to the leg- 
islature a casualty and surety rate regu- 
lation bill that met with our complete 
approval, as it met with the approval 
of Insurance Commissioner Carroll. 

“This bill did not pass in 1946 but 
similar legislation will be proposed at 
the 1947 session. Unless we are banded 
together in a strong organization we 
cannot protect ourselves against the 
very serious threat with which we are 
faced, namely governmental control over 
our remuneration. The right of private 
contract as to commissions must be pre- 
served. 

“The officers of this association have 
not been satisfied to sit back and ignore 
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this problem until the last minute or to 
let others do our thinking for us and 
the work that has been done in Rhode 
Island on behalf of the agents has been 
recognized nationally to the extent that 
our advice and counsel is being con- 
stantly sought on this subject. We in- 
tend to pursue it aggressively, always 
keeping the public interest formemost 
in our thougts.” 


Education 


“Long before other state associations 
of insurance agents were engaging in 
educational activities on behalf of their 
members the Rhode Island Association 
had established its own pattern or pro- 
gram in which, again, a lot of indepen- 
dent thinking took place. Very early in 
the program we saw clearly that its 
best success demanded a_ partnership 
with an educational institution, and the 
most logical institution was Rhode 
Island State College. You all know of 
the excellent syllabus of insurance edu- 
cational courses that have been made 
available for the benefit of everyone 
whether they are now in the business or 
not. 


Membership 


“Our rolls now stand at 139 members. 
This is neither good nor bad, just about 
average among the forty-nine state and 
district associations. We believe that 
we should set a goal of 300 members 
and that if we go at it in the riglit 
way we should have no difficulty in ob- 
taining thatemany members which is a 
little better that double our present 
strength. Therefore it is proposed than 
an agressive membership campaign be 
planned to sell our organiaztion to those 
good adgents who are not now members. 
This requires organization and a sound 
prospect list which will be prepared. 

“Unlike many associations, we con- 
sider an insurance agent to be an insur- 
ance agent whether he represents stock 
companies, mutual companies, both, or 
whether he is domiciled in a branch of- 
fice or not. We believe that the area in 
which we have common ground far ex- 
ceeds the area in which we have not. 
The time has past when the agents 
can permit personal difference of coni- 
petition to split the producing forces 
when they should be fighting a common 
battle for their own protection.” 


Julien Reelected Head of 


Maine Agents’ Association 


Paul J. Julien of Waterville was re- 
elected president of the Maine Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at the re- 
cent convention held at Poland Sprinc. 
Other officers elected include Howard 
Kves, first vice president; John N. 
Glidden, Damariscotta, second vice pres- 
ident; James C. Milliken, Cherryfield, 
third vice president; Shepley Paul, 
Auburn, national state director, and 
A. B. Stevenson, Jr., Camden, secretary- 
treasurer. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS IS WHAT PEOPLE THINK ABOUT 
YOU AND YOUR WAY OF DOING BUSINESS 








Tuis ADVERTISEMENT APPEARING in national magazines 
during the month of November, features one of the many ftesti- 
monials received by us expressing gratification with the services 


rendered by America Fore Agents and America Fore Companies. 
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Frank B. Zeller, United States marine 
manager of the Royal-Liverpool Group 
and associated companies, in October 
addressed the Liverpool Insurance In- 
stitute on the present legal position ot 
the American marine insurance markets 


in relation to Federal “laws, including 
Public Law 15. He told of formation 
recently of the American Marine In- 


surance Clearing House, succeeding the 
war risk reinsurance exchange in opera- 
tion during the war, to facilitate chan- 
neling of direct and reinsurance. How- 
ever, he said that collective action here 
must be confined to the American mar- 
ket which cannot enter into any agree- 
ments or understandings with foreign 
markets which may affect rates on 
\me rican business. 

C. H. Johnson of the British & 
Foreign and Thames & Mersey presided 
at the Liverpool meeting. 


Legal Restraints in U. S. 


Extracts from Mr. Zeller’s address ap- 
pear herewith: 

“In selecting the subject-matter which 
will have our attention today it was 
with two thoughts in mind: firstly, that 
there is so much in common between our 
two markets because of the international 
character of marine insurance as_ to 
make it desirable to choose a subject 
which has unique application to the 
United States; secondly, in the past and 
present relations between our two mar- 
kets there have been many evidences of 
a lack of understanding and appreciation 
of the legal restraints which affect the 
\merican market. 

In the regulation of interstate and 
foreign commerce the Federal Govern- 
ment placed on the statute books strin- 
gent anti-trust laws to prevent com- 
binations of business acting in restraint 


of trade. The most potent of these is 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 
“About three-quarters of a century 


ago the question arose in the state of 
Virginia whether the writing of fire 
insurance was subject to state or Federal 
regulation. The question was carried to 
the United States Supreme Court in the 
famous case of Paul against Virginia, 
and the Supreme Court decided that in- 
surance was not commerce and, there- 
fore, was not supject to Federal regu- 
lation. It was under this decision, which 
stood unchallenged until very recently, 
that the existing system of control by 
the forty-eight individual states has been 
evolved, and [ leave to your imagination 
the multiplicity of problems arising out 
of the serving of so many masters. 
“Notwithstanding the decision, marine 
underwriters were never entirely satis- 
fied that it fully protected them, in view 
of the fact that marine insurance forms 
such an integral part of the world’s 
waterborne commerce. Accordingly, in 
1920, when the United States Congress 
was considering legislation designed to 
promote foreign commerce and shipping 
industry of the United States, they 
brought this situation to the attention 
of Congress, and a limited exemption 
was included in the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1920. 


Text of 1920 Law ° 


“The text of this provision in the act 
reads as follows: 
Sec.29.—(a) That 

section— 

(1) The term “association”? means any 
association, exchange, pool, combination, 
or other arrangement for concerted ac- 
tion; and 

(2) The term “marine insurance com- 
panies” means any persons, companies, 
or associations, authorized to write marine 
insurance or reinsurance under the laws 
of the United States or of a State, Terri- 
tory, District, or possession thereof. 

(b) Nothing contained in the “anti- 
trust laws’ as designated in section I 
of the Act entitled “An Act to supple- 
ment existing laws against unlawful re- 
straints and monopolies, and for other 
purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, 
shall be construed as declaring illegal an 
association entered into by marine in- 


whenever used in_ this 


surance companies for the following pur- 


Zeller on Legal Position of Marine 
Insurance in U. S. to Federal Laws 


poses: To transact a marine insurance 
and reinsurance business in the United 
States and in foreign countries and to 
reinsure or otherwise apportion among its 
membership the risks undertaken by such 
association or any of the component 
members. (June 5, 1920.) 

“It will be noted that the exception 
granted by the statute does not apply 
to combinations or agreements with 
companies or underwriters who are not 
authorized to write marine insurance 
or reinsurance in the United States. It 
is clear, not only from the history of 
the legislation but also from the text 
quoted, that the exception was intended 
to put American marine underwriters in 
a position to compete more effectively 
with foreign markets. 

“The doubts which marine’ under- 
writers felt in 1920 have since proved 
only too well-founded. Notwithstanding 
the Supreme Court decision of seventy- 
five years’ standing that insurance is 
not commerce, the Department of 
Justice, under the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law, obtained an indictment against the 
South-Eastern Underwriters’ Association. 
The trial court held that the indictment 
must be dismissed under the rule laid 
down in Paul against Virginia but the 
case was carried to the Supreme Court 
which on June 5, 1944, over-ruled the 
earlier Supreme Court decision which 
had guided the business of insurance in 
the United States for three-quarters of 
a century, by ruling that present-day 
insurance is inter-state commerce. 


Public Law 15 


Law 15 contains a saving 
effect that it shall not in 
any way affect the provisions of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1920. Accord- 
ingly, owing to the provisions of the 1920 
Act, marine underwriters have not been 
greatly affected by the revolutionary im- 
plications of the South-Eastern Under- 
writers deciston, There is, of course, a 
great deal of legislation pending in the 
various state legislatures, but we do not 
anticipate that any of this will be so 
drawn as to interfere with the proper 
conduct of marine insurance business, 
as the states have uniformly recognized 
the peculiar character of marine in- 
surance and the impossibility of sub- 
jecting it to any rigid system of rating. 
such as obtains in fire insurance and 
related branches. 

“As will be seen, our laws have given 
to the marine insurance business in the 
United States the freedom necessary 
to maintain the flexibility which is so 
essential in this field. They have also 
permitted the formation of such organi- 
zations as the American Hull Syndicates 
and the American Cargo War Risk Re- 
insurance Exchange, without which the 
American market would be much less 
important as an international factor. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that 
the basic theory of American law is that 
free competition is desirable, and any- 
thing which restrains competition is un- 
desirable. Certain combinations of 
marine underwriters on the national 
level are permitted only because they 
make for more effective competition on 
the international level. 


“Public 
clause to the 


Marine Clearing House 


“There are, of course, many channels 
through which marine insurance is 
shared in the American market, either 
by way of cdinsurance or reinsurance. 
With a view to facilitating the handling 
of this business the American under- 
writers have formed an_ association 
known as the American Marine In- 
surance Clearing House, which became 
operative on July 1 of this year, being 
the successor to an organization of a 
somewhat similar character which had 
been in operation for several years. As 
there may be some lack of understand- 
ing of the objectives of this new organi- 
zation, and as it represents what we be- 
lieve to be a body of potential impor- 
tance, you may be interested in a brief 
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outline of its purposes and _ structure. 

“Membership in the Clearing House 
is on a voluntary basis, there being no 
element of compulsion as far as_ the 
marine fraternity is concerned. It is 
gratifying to note, however. that a great 
majority of the marine-writing com- 
panies in the American market have 
taken advantage of the facilities of the 
Clearing House. It is unnecessary to 
discuss the language of the Clearing- 
House agreement. In the last analysis 
it is not wording which is important, 
but performance; and it is on per- 
formance that the American market ex- 
pects to be judged. The objects of the 
Clearing House, however, are worthy of 
mention, as they indicate the future 
aims and aspirations of the American 
marine insurance market. 

“You will agree that the promotion 
of the growth “of the American marine 
insurance and reinsurance market, in 
order to increase the spread of risk, is 
both logical and reasonable. Certainly 
that is sound principle which has been 
both observed and followed with profit 
by vour own great market. To this 
should be added a natural corollary in 
the form of utilizing more fully the capi- 
tal already invested in the insurance 
business in the United States. 

“A further aim is a quite natural de- 
sire to bring about a situation in which 
the reinsurance ceded to the American 
market from abroad will more nearly 
equal the cessions from the American 
to foreign markets. It is generally 
recognized that this involves a process 
of time and evolution. 

“In pursuance of these aims the Clear- 
ing House proposes to facilitate the dis- 
tribution of risks and the sharing and 
exchange of business between member 
companies. Procedure in connection with 
these transactions will be simplified 
wherever possible. Also, the association 
will have the benefit of combined ex- 
perience on the basis of which it may 
recommend terms and conditions on 
shared business. 


No Agreements on Rates With 
Outside Markets 


“Nothing in the action being taken is 
inconsistent with the maintenance of 
friendly relations and the free exchange 
of business with other markets, but it 
must be emphasized that the one funda- 
mental and governing factor affecting 
the American market is that collective 
action on their part on American busi- 
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ness must be confined to the American 
market. Putting it another way, and 
this is the thought I should like to leave 
with you, the American market, under 
the exemptions presently granted by the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1920, and cer- 
tainly as regards any foreseeable future 
exemptions, cannot enter into any agree- 
ments or understandings with foreign 
markets which may affect rates on 
American business. 

“American marine underwriters have 
long recognized the importance of com- 
pliance, not only with the letter but with 
the spirit, of the law. They realize that 
the limited exemption from the anti- 
trust laws which they enjoy carries 
with it responsibilities which they have 
sincerely endeavored to fulfill. More- 
over, my impression is that most Ameti- 
can underwriters are in sympathy with 
the laws under which they operate, and 
consider fair and open international com- 
petition the best basis for a_ satisfac- 
tory relation between the various na- 
tional markets. 

“T might add that wherever and when- 
ever the term American market is used 
in the United States—whether by unr- 
derwriters or by Government officials- 
it is intended to embrace both Ameti- 
can companies and admitted companies. 
As a representative of exclusively Prit- 
ish interests, having a great deal o7 in- 
timate association with all the Americal 












interests, I can testify to the warmth 
and friendliness, both official and _ per- 
sonal, between ‘the American and ad- 


mitted companies in the American miar- 
ket. In fact, I can think of no tore 
appropriate way of concluding than by 
expressing the hope that the relations 
between your geat market and our grow- 
ing market—however strained they ma} 
be for the moment, for reasons whic! 
I am optimistic- enough to believe art 
transitory—will in the future be on the 
same cordial and understanding plane. 


EDWARD L. MURTHA DIES 


Edward L. Murtha, for twenty-nine 
years connected with the New York 
metropolitan department of the Pacific 
Fire, died suddenly on October 26._ He 
is survived by his widow, Harriet Elley 
Murtha. 
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British Impressions of 
Marine Union Meeting 


DEVELOPMENTS APPLAUDED 


Two Schools of Thought on Organiza- 
tion of Council; Larger Secretarial 
Staff Viewed as Necessary 
First impressions of the annual meet- 
ing of the Internation] Marine Insur- 
ance Union at Zurich, Switzerland, pre- 
sided over by Carl Briner, general man- 
ager of the Switzerland General, are 
given at length in the current issue of 
the Review of London, English insur- 

ance weekly magazine. 

Representatives of thirteen countries 
attended though not all the nations, in- 
cluding the United States, are members. 
Represented were Belgium, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, Eire, Finland, France, 
Great Britain, Holland, Norway, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland and the United 
States. 

The report of the meeting, written 
by one who was present, follows in part: 

“Tt certainly was a most. success- 
ful beginning and Mr. Briner was gen- 
erally applauded for the skill with which 
he held the Union together, notwith- 
standing the obvious differences of 
opinion there must of necessity exist. 
Marine insurance is an_ international 
business with that mixture of co-opera- 
tion and competition which renders its 
services so unique to the commercial 
and shipping world. There was, we 
gather, a good deal of give and take 
at the conference, with no_ individual 
delegation getting 100% of what it 
wanted but with an obvious earnest 
goodwill towards the Union and readi- 
ness to smooth out the difficult path 
in front of it. 


Hope for Strong Union 

“The Union has been completely re- 
constituted and it is now the chairman, 
deputy chairman and secretary of the 
various local marine insurance associa- 
tions who form the executive council. 
They arrive at the conference with, to 
an extent, a mandate from their organ- 
izations and report back on the decisions 
taken. It is hoped that in this way the 
Union will prove a stronger force and 
more likely, for the good of marine in- 
surance, to ensure that decisions taken 
at the annual meeting will be respected 
than was the case previously, when the 
individual underwriters were members 

“In that sense it is am entirely new 
union that has been founded. Indeed, 
it is a neat point whether legally the 
Union of Mr. Briner can be said to be 
a continuation of the old Union of Axel 
Rinman since there has been no general 
meeting to liquidate the old Union and 
vote its transfer to the new Union. 
Those of the old executive who were 
still on active service after the war, 
however, met at Saltsjobaden, Stock- 
holm, last May, and drafted a new 
constitution under which marine under- 
writers were invited to an annual meet- 
ing in Zurich at which those present 
were informally given an outline of what 
had taken place at the council meetings 
of the two previous days and of which 
fuller reports would be available in the 
minutes and through the natidnal asso- 
ciations. For obvious reasons the tran- 
fer of the old Union to the new must 
be deferred for the time being. 


Two Schools of Thought 


“An opportunity was also given for 
individual members to express views 
on the council’s decisions. The organ- 
ization of the Union has not yet as- 
sumed its final form and obviously two 
schools of thought clash. One section 
would seem to prefer to make the Union 
mainly the common denominator of the 


unions 
operating mainly through council meet- 


national marine underwriters’ 
ings and possibly even without ever 
again having even an annual meeting. 
Another, and it would seem more nu- 
merous, section would like to get back 
to the full general meetings of the days 
of Mr. Rinman, with addresses on the 
various points of interest so that one 
could really learn something at the 
meetings. 

“Incidentally, it is patently obvious 
that the various marine markets do not 
understand each other’s policy condi- 
tions and range of maritime perils in- 
sured against. There must, we _ think, 
sooner or later be a return to the old 
system, with a general secretary and 
facility for exchange of information. At 
present the work is undertaken volun- 
tarily by Mr. Briner and a small staff 
of volunteer enthusiasts, and that is 
obviously throwing too great a burden 
on one single organization. Another 
matter which has to be considered is 
whether it would not be better to re- 
turn to the old system of committees for 
hull, cargo, war risks, reinsurance, etc. 

“We have formed the impression that 
to try and decide everything in plenary 
council meetings is too unwieldy a 
process and in the long run would prove 
as ineffective as if the Paris Peace Con- 














The diversified facilities of the Atlantic market, steadily 


ference had tried to get along without 
subcommittees. This is al lthe more 
important as the present members of 
the council, eminent men in marine in- 
surance, are not necessarily the best 
men each country could send to discuss 
any particular subject. The difficulty 
might be overcome by electing council 
members either by co-option for the 
special occasion or by choosing from 
each national association ex officio coun- 
cil members on the present lines, with 
elected substitutes who could take their 
places as opportunity served. 


No General Session 


“Under the new constitution agents 
and brokers are still admitted as perma- 
nent guests, but since there was no gen- 
eral meeting to attend they were re- 
stricted to attending the banquet and 
otherwise to establish contacts in the 
lobbies. It was the one flaw in an 
otherwise well-organized meeting that 
the position had not been adequately 
understood by the many visitors of these 
professions who had arrived under the 
impression that there would be at least 
an annual meeting to attend. Admittedly, 
the interests of brokers and underwrit- 
ers are at times poles apart but given 
the importance ‘of agents and brokers 
in marine insurance and the obvious 
impossibility of getting any workable 
agreements accepted by the various 
markets without their good-will and sup- 
port we do feel it to be a matter of 
some urgency that the status of agents 
and brokers at the Union meeting 
should be more clearly defined. 

“There is no real reason why they 
—and for that matter reinsurance people, 
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always present in force—should not hold 
their own informal meetings during the 
conference and, if matters of common 
interest crop up, ask for a more gen- 
eral meeting of the three sections of 
what now constitutes (unofficially, at any 
rate) the annual marine conference, i.e., 
underwriters, agents and brokers, and 
reinsurers. The suggestion in De 
Vereenigde Verzekeringspers of Am- 
sterdam by J. J. Kamp, leader of the 
Dutch delegation, that at future meet- 
ing time should be set aside to meet 
the legal advisers of the national asso- 
ciations also merits consideration. 

“In general it may be said that not- 
withstanding some inevitable hard _hit- 
ting there was a spirit of goodwill 
abroad, with a good deal of give and 
take, though obviously some sections of 
the market, notably the Norwegian and 
perhaps the Dutch, did not perhaps 
get as much satisfaction as they had 
hoped. In respect of Norwegian busi- 
ness, views on the correct premium 
level are apparently as far apart. as 
ever, and only the claims experience 
can show which side has judged cor- 
rectly. The question of Norwegian hulls 
will become actual again at renewal time 
on March 1, which means that under- 
writers have the winter months ahead 
of them and therefore at present do 
not know exactly how they are faring 
on 1946 account. 


War Risks 


“On war risks it may be said that 
ultimately some international F.C. & S. 
clause may have to be evolved and that 
war risks on cargo are now a_ small 


matter. The principle of separate poli- 
cies and separate premiums for war 
risks was, we think upheld. The war 


risk water-borne agreement will be 
maintained and there is even the possi- 
bility of various Governments smoothing 
the way for the agreement by appro- 
priate legislative action. It may be that 
the agreement would break in the event 
of a new war, but that need not detract 
from the merit of the present agreement 
since at any rate once war breaks out 
the various markets are subject to thir 
Government’s war-time legislation and 
control in all matters. 

“There has recently been a good deal 
of correspondence in Lloyd’s List on 
whether combined marine surcharges 
have outlived their usefulness. It was 
obvious at the discussion meetings of 
the Insurance Institute of London list 
year that opinions differ on that sub- 
ject and recently there has been a Con- 
tinental challenge that under cover of 
‘C.M.S.’ basic rates are being drastically 
cut. For the time being, however, ‘!i¢ 
‘C.M.S.’ will remain. The question 0! 
exclusion of damage caused by the re- 
lease of atomic energy has been referred 
to what the French call ‘assurances t¢t- 
restres’ people, that is, in the first place 
to the Fire Offices Committee. Here 
again opinions seem to differ and if and 
when ships are driven by atomic energy 
it may be impossible for marine under- 
writers to refuse to cover the damage 
that may arise.” 
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Cronin Advocates New 
Minimum Control Bill 


ADDRESSES BOSTON FORUM 
Would Relieve Independents from Rate 
Filing or Approval; Wants Pro- 
ducer Prepared Measure 

.dvocating the drafting of a new bill 
viich will afford the minimum regula- 
he necessary under Public Law 15, 
sponsored and prepared by producers, 
Arthur D. Cronin of Kaler, Carney, Lif- 
fler & Co., Boston agency, addressed the 





ARTHUR D. CRONIN 
held 


producers’ forum in Boston, Oc- 
tober 31. 

Mr. Cronin pointed out that nowhere 
in Public Law 15 is there any reference 
to “rate regulation” and he advocated 
an entirely new measure to replace the 
All-Industry Committee bills, with a 
four point program as follows: 

For non-bureau companies, no filing 
of rates, no approval of rates, no regu- 
lation with the single exception that the 
Commissioner shall have the right after 
examination or upon complaint, to deter- 
mine that the rates of such companies 
are adequate, reasonable and not un- 
fairly discriminatory. 

Should Join Bureau 

For companies which desire to com- 
bine and fix the ultimate price to the 
public, the requirement that they should 
hold membership in a rating bureau; 
there may be any number of such rating 
bureaus, operating under license from 
the Insurance Commissioner who shall 
have some right of approval over the 
bureau’s constitution and by-laws but 
such bureaus should not be required to 
file with or secure approval by the Com- 
missioner as respects any rates. Under 
th s plank in Mr. Cronin’s platform, the 
Commissioner would have a right to 
examine these bureaus and if his recom- 
mendations are not carried out, the 
C mmissioner would have the right to 
issue a cease or desist order, subject 
to public hearing and judicial review. 

Che third suggestion is to grant in- 
creased power to the Commissioner to 
permit his taking affirmative action with 
revard to any company the condition of 
Which discloses that such company’s 
stability is in danger of being imperilled, 
due to unwise rate practices, poor un- 
derwriting or investment judgment or 
other management frailties. 

The last plank is the requirement that 
al’ companies in their respective fields 


(Continued on Page 38) 





50th ANNIVERSARY PARTY 


U. S. F. & G. Officers and Department 
Heads Commemorate Milestone at 
Dinner; Honor President Davis 
Officers of the United States F. & G. 
joined with home office superintendents 
and assistant superintendents in hold- 
ing a dinner party October 31 in com- 
memoration of the company’s fiftieth 
anniversary being observed this year. 





With Board Chairman R. Howard 
Bland as toastmaster, more than 100 
attended the affair, held at the Mer- 


chants Club, Baltimore, and enjoyed an 
evening of good fellowship. 

E. Asbury Davis, president of the 
company, was in the spotlight as he is 
observing his fifteenth anniversary in 
the active management of the United 
States F. & G. On behalf of those at- 
tending, Mr. Bland presented Mr. Davis 
with a desk clock in recognition of the 
milestone. 

Principal address was made by Charles 
L. Phillips, executive vice president, 
who reviewed progress of the company 
over fifty years. He stated that the 
spirit, cooperation and loyalty of the 
men and women in the organization was 
outstanding and said: “These fine quali- 
ties have been responsible not only for 
the company’s success but for its abil- 
ity to overcome obstacles over the 
years,” 





Employers Accepts Smith’s 
Resignation as Director 


Directors of Employers Reinsurance 
Corp. at their meeting October 31 ac- 
cepted the resignation of Jas. W. Smith 
as director. Mr. Smith resigned as vice 
president of the’Employers in July. The 
vacancy on the board will not be filled 
until the company’s annual meeting in 
January. 


N. Y. Building Sold 


The United States F. & G. has sold 
its New York City building at, 71-77 
William Street to an investing client 
of Jay Winston, attorney. Brokers in 
the transaction were Horace S. Ely & 
Co., who recently sold the U. S. F. & G. 
the property at 100 Maiden Lane. 

The new owner of 71-77 William 
Street plans to lease it in its entirety 
(30,000 square feet of space) to an in- 
surance company. 


PLANS TO MOVE DECEMBER 27 

The New York branch office of 
United States F. & G. plans to move 
to its new building at 3-5-7 Cedar Street 
and 100 Maiden Lane on Friday, Decem- 
ber 27, and will be ready for business at 
the new address Monday, December 30. 








Casualty Legal Problems Treated at 
American Bar’s Insurance Sessions 






Stone Views Relations Between Company and Practising Law- 
yer; Automobile and Aviation Decisions Analyzed; 
Townsend on Responsibility Laws 


excellent addresses 
given at the recent Insurance Section 
meeting of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, held at Atlantic City, the notable 
address of E. C. Stone, executive head 
of the Employers’ Liability: the report 
b: W. Percy McDonald of Memphis, as 
chairman of the aviation insurance law 
committee; the statement of Oswald 
Rvan, vice chairman, U. S. Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, and the thorough analysis 
of “Legal Problems Under the Motor 
Vehicle Safety- Responsibility Laws” are 
outstanding. Also in this category were 
“Legal Aspects of Coverage Under Com- 
prehensive Public Liability Policies” by 
William L. Shumate, member of An- 
drews, Bair & Shumate, general attor- 
neys in New York for the Zurich Gen- 
eral; “Pulmonary Tuberculosis as an 
Occupational Disease or Accidental In- 
jury” by George H. Detweiler, Philadel- 
phia attorney; and the paper by Allen 
Whitfield, Des Moines attorney, on 
“Recent Automobile Decisions and 
Present Jury Trends.” 

Highspots from some of these addres- 
ses and conclusions reached are given 
in the following: 


E. C. Stone’s Plea 


Mr. Stone prefaced his remarks with 
the statement that “never in the history 
of the insurance business has there been 
a greater need for sound, legal think- 
ing and for the advice of the sage, ex- 
perienced, and able counsellor-at-law. 
The SEUA decision, he said, has turned 
upside down old precedents, and makes 
it necessary to view insurance from an 
entirely different angle. The situa- 
tion is further complicated by the pas- 
sage by the Congress of Public Law 15, 
which establishes to a certain extent a 
Federal regulation of the insurance busi- 
ness, but likewise extends an invitation 
to the states to enact laws whereby the 
business may be regulated by the states. 
“We really have to construct, if not 
create, a new ‘edifice’ for insurance,’ 
said Mr. Stone. “Thus, we need the 
closest cooperation of all our counsel- 
lors to get the benefit of their ex- 
perienced advice, not merely from the 
standpoint of the law alone but on the 
equally, if not more, important matter 
of what we call public relations. Further 
along Mr. Stone said: 

Why Legal Advice is Needed 


“In accepting the invitation extended 
by Congress in Public Law 15, the in- 
surance business needs the best advice 
it can get not merely as to the language 
to be used in regulatory and other laws, 
but to arrive at sound principles to be 


Among the many 
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FORGERY BONDS 






put into effect by legislation. Too little 
heed has thus far been paid to the in- 


surance buyer and to the public gen- 
erally. We surely need the careful ad- 
vice of the experienced practising attor- 


ney so that the laws we want passed 
may be framed as clearly and simply as 
possible, but we need even more the 
sage counsel of the practising attorney 
to develop proper principles to put into 
effect by legislation. The attorney for 
an insurance company today not only 
must be a good lawyer, well versed in 
the general principles of the law, but 
also a sound constitutional lawyer, par- 
ticularly because of the SEUA decision 
and of Public Law 15. Above all he 
needs to be, for his companies, a real 
business and lawyer statesman to see 
to it that the princinles which are to 
be incorporated in all regulatory and 
other laws are, indeed, sound and par- 
ticularly in the public interest. 

_“In short, we need today in the prac- 
ticing attorney doing business for in- 
surance companies, not just somebody 
who can skillfully try a case, get ver- 
dicts for defendants, draw fine briefs, 
work out interesting political arrange- 
ments, handle matters skilfully before 
legislative committees—we need far 
more. We need the man with the wide 
background of experience to advise us 
what is the statesmanlike thing to do 
in order that we may more fully live up 
to the responsibilities which are ours be- 
cause the insurance business is ‘charged 
with a public interest.’ 

Policy Wording Needs Improving 

“One thing that undoubtedly creates 
a bad effect upon the public is the word- 
ing of our insurance policies. Some in 
the business seem to glory in the tech- 
nicalities of policy terms, which merely 
tend to confuse the public by the 
myriads of words used. If there is one 
thing more than another necessary for 
the proper conduct of the business, it is 
that our policies be made as simple, as 
short, as concise, and as clear as pos- 
sible. The average policyholder does not 
know exactly what he is buying or what 
his policy means. Rarely does he read 
it and, when he does read it, he gen- 
erally misunderstands it. The most im- 
portant thing the practising attorney 
of today, representing an insurance com- 
pany, can do is to impress upon those 
engaged in the business the need there 
is of having policies written in simple 
language, language which can be clearly 
understood and in making the policy as 
short and to the point as_ possible. 
Whenever the practising attorney, coun- 
sel for an insurance company, has the 
chance to do work on the phraseology 
of policies, he will do well to help his 
company have a policy as short as pos- 
sible and in as simple and clear lan- 
guage as possible. There is nothing the 
practising attorney of today can do 
which will bring about better public re- 
lations for the insurance business than 
seeing to it that policies are thus simply 
drawn, in clear language, all printed in 
the same full type, and avoiding that 
infinite variety of conditions, limitations, 
and exclusions.” 
State Not Federal Supervision Needed 

In closing Mr. Stone said: Our 
system is one of free private enterprise, 
with the emphasis upon the rights of 
the individual . . . where regimentation 
does not exist, where controls, decrees, 
pronunciamentos and orders are not 
facing us each day ... and where free, 
fair, honest, open, full competition exists. 
And for these very reasons, we need a 
state and not a federal supervision of 
the great business of insurance. We 
each have a far better chance to be 
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Treasury Department Issues List of 
Acceptable Sureties on Federal Bonds 


The United States Treasury Depart- 
ment has issued its semi-annual list of 
acceptable sureties on Federal bonds, 
and the net limit for which each com- 
pany may be accepted on any one risk, 
as well as the foreign surety companies 
which may be accepted for reinsurance 
only. 

As was the case in the listing issued 
last May, the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity Co. heads the list, with a net 
limit on any one risk of $4,891,000, while 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. is 
second with a net limit of $4,249,000 on 
any one risk. 

Following is the complete list, with 
net limit of each company on any one 
risk listed by states of domicile: 

Net limit 
on any 
one bond 


CALIFORNIA— 
Associated Indemnity Corp..........$ 610,000 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Co...... 937,000 


National Auto, & Casualty Ins. Co... 153,000 


Pacific Employers Insurance Co..... 224,000 
Pacific Indenmmity Co..............0. 1,278,000 
West American Insurance Co........ 133,000 


Western National Indemnity Co..... 493,000 


CONNECTICUT— 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Co......... 4,249,000 


The Century Indemnity Co.......... 489,000 

Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co... 4,891,000 

Travelers Indemnity Co........... 1,300,000 
DELAWARE— 

St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity Co...... 968,000 
ILLINOIS— 


225,000 


1,050,000 


Motorists Insurance Co.... 


Mutual Casualty Co.... 


American 

Lumbermens 
INDIANA— 

States Insurance Co....... 

fe aa ee a AS 

Emmeco Casualty Insurance Co....... 


137,000 
1,726,000 
115,000 


American 
Continental 


IOwA— 
Employers Mutual Casualty Co...... 200,000 
Hawkeye Casualty Co... ....0.50.000.5 63,000 
KANSAS— 


61,000 


222,000 


The Kansas Bankers Surety Co...... 
The Western Casualty & Surety Co.. 


MAINE— 
Maine Bonding & Casualty Co....... 68,000 
MARYLAND— 
American Bonding Co............... 226,000 
Fidelity & Deposit Co.............. 2,029,000 
Maryiand Casualty Co......06665%.5¢ 3,123,009 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co....... 3,456,000 
MASSACHUSETTS— 
American Employers’ Insurance Co... 844,000 
American Mutual Liability Ins. Co... 1,616,000 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co........ 2,857,000 
Massachusetts Bond. & Ins. Co..... 1,427,000 
New England Casualty Insurance Co. 119,000 
MICHIGAN— 
National Casualty Ces. <.0:0:0:6:0 01000050: 350,009 
Standard Accident Insurance Co..... 1,323,000 
MINNESOTA— 
ANCKOr TAMERS GOins sss ines ccgadss 113,000 
MISSOURI— 
American Automobile Insurance Co.. 1,687,000 
Central Surety & Insurance Corp.... 462,000 
Employers Reinsurance Corp........ 1,402,000 
NEW HAMPSHIRE— 
Peerless Casualty Co.............005 228,000 
NEW JERSEY— 
Commerciai Casualty Insurance Co... 492,009 
International Fidelity Insurance Co.. 190,000 
NEW YORK— 
American Guarantee & Liab. Ins. Co. 288,000 
American Re-Insurance Co........... 1,354,000 
American Surety Co.............++.+ 2,283,000 
Columbia Casualty Co............... 490,000 
Baglic Andemiity: 160). i.006iscescis oe 439,000 
Excess Insurance Co, of America.... 200,000 
The Fidelity & Casualty Co......... 3,765,000 
General Reinsurance Corp........... 2,257,000 
Glens Falis Indemnity Co........... 608,000 
Globe Indemnity Co................. 2,440,000 
Great American Indemnity Co....... 1,389,000 
The Home Indemnity Co............ 552,000 
London & Lancashire Indemnity Co.. 306,000 
Merchants Indemnity Corp........... 429,000 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. 522,000 
National Surety Corp................ 2,512,000 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co........ 1,875,000 


New York Casualty (COi.sccccccces 484,000 
North American Cas. & Surety Reins. 270,009 
Phoenix Indemnity Co.............. 508,000 
Preferred Accident Insurance Co..... 156,00U 
ROGel TAUPO G6 ).6.5 65060 sees ss 2,092,000 
Seaboatd:> Surety (CO: 0.06.6 o6:0.0.8.4420:00 670,000 
Standard Surety & Casualty Co..... ~180,000 
Sek Rent 0G. oe woos sien: oa aes 342,00) 
United National Indemnity Co....... 300,000 
United States Casualty Co........... 694,000 
United States Guarantee Co......... 1,533,000 
The Yorkshire Indemnity Co........ 232,000 
OHIO— 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Co......... 480,000 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity Co......... 184,000 
Summit Fidelity & Surety Co........ 30,000 
PENNSYLVANIA— 
American Casualty Co...... 0060 c000 411,000 
Baireks: CASUQy 650) 56.s 0506s eke a0 a 121,000 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 2,901,000 
Manufacturers’ Casualty Ins. Co..... 396,000 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Western anbty CGis sio.acs cdiestcwass 122,000 
TEXAS— 
American General Insurance Co..... 333,000 
American Indemnity Co............. 239,000 
Commercial Standard Insurance Co.. 119,000 
Employers Casualty Co.............. 179,000 
Houston Fire & Casualty lus, Co... 78,000 


STR'KE INJURY WINS AWARD 


A Circuit Court in Louisville, Ky., 
has awarded to Mrs. Robert Logan 
$3,742 damages against the Louisville 


Railway Company for injuries suffered 
as a result of a strike against that com- 
pany. Mrs. Logan was struck on the 
head by a brick tossed through the win- 
dow of a bus on which she was a pas- 





senger. The brick hurler was never 

identified. 

Yexas Indemnity Insurance Co....... 53,000 

Trinity Universal Insurance Co...... 285,000 
VERMONT— 

American Fidelity Co.............. 90,000 
VIRGINIA— 

Wanbeate SOMeety Oss o6.6 oan de es nine 40,000 
WASHINGTON— 

General Casualty Co. of America.... 449,000 

Worthwest Casualty Coe.. ..6 666500 129,000 

United Pacific Insurance Co......... 222,000 
WISCONSIN— 


Employers Mutual Liability Ins. Co. 1,155,000 
Reinsurance Companies 


The following foreign companies are 
authorized to do a reinsurance business 
only on Federal bonds: 

Accident & Casualty Insurance Co...$ 203,000 
Car & General Insurance Corp....... 166,000 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp. 1,892,000 


European General Reinsurance Co... 1,221,000 
Guarantee Co, of North America.... 156,000 
London Guarantee & Accident Co... 736,000 
Vhe Ocean Accident & Guar. Corp.. 776,000 











underwriting rules can 
create ill-will. The GENERAL ACCIDENT 
and POTOMAC underwriters, there- 
fore, give careful consideration to 
each risk and weigh it according 
to its merits. Such methods en- 
hance the insured’s confidence in 
his agent or broker and he knows 
that complete protection has been 
purchased providing security 
against the unknown or unex- 
pected hazard at the right rate. 


Ask the agents who represent these companies 





Hard and fast 
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Merrick Seeks Better | 
Comp. Administration 

ADDRESSES HYGIENE SECTION 

Discusses Work of National Confeence 


Committee Before Americar 


Public Health Men 





The aims and purposes of the Na- 
tional Conference Committee on \\ ork- 
men’s Compensation recognize the need 
for improvement in the administrition 
of workmen’s compensation laws, Wayne 
Merrick, manager of the claims bureay 
of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives, told members of the 
Industrial Hygiene Section at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Public 
Health Association November 13. 

“All of us are aware of this need,” 
Mr. Merrick said. He urged that work 
be directed “to the end that the in- 
jured workman will be promptly com- 
pensated while disabled and receive the 
best medical care available in order 
that he may be rehabilitated and _re- 
stored to his occupation at the earliest 
practicable date. 

“Anything short of those principles 
is in my opinion a reflection on those 
charged with the administration of the 
workmen’s compensation law, the com- 
pensation insurance carriers and_ the 
medical profession. After all, these are 
the primary groups who appear to con- 
trol the destinies of the injured work- 
men.” 


Must Work Together 


Mr. Merrick compared the modern 
compensation laws with those _ first 
adopted by ten states in 1911. “We 
seemed to have nearly reached the 
stage of perfection,” he said, “but with 
the ever-changing times it has been 
discovered that to give proper admin- 
istration to the workmen’s compensation 
laws it is necessary for the administra- 
tors, members of the medical profession 
and the compensation insurance carriers 
to work more closely together than ever 
before.” 

The speaker described the founding 
of the national conference committec 
and listed its aims and purposes. “On 
May 30, 1946, the executive committee 
of the National Conference Committee 


on Workmen’s Compensation held a 
meeting in Washington, D. C., and 
selected five subjects for immediate 


study and report by subcommittee,” he 
said. “During the summer of 1946 the 
subcommittees were assigned to study 
report forms and_ statistics, medical 
testimony, disability evaluation, rehabili- 
tation and hearings and appeals.” 

Preliminary reports on those subjects 
have already been made, Mr. Merrick 
pointed out. Continued studies, he 
added, will be made of the various sub- 
jects assigned to the subcommittees and 
final reports will be submitted to the 
president of the International Associa- 
tion of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions for referral to the stand- 
ing committees of the association deal- 
ing with the respective subjects. 

“The National Conference Committee 
on Workmen’s Compensation, taking 
counsel from the sagacious minds of 
experienced representatives from all the 
groups comprising its membership, can- 
not fail in its effort to point the way 
towards better administration of work- 
men’s compensation laws,” he said. “In 
the final analysis, it is the public «nd 
injured workmen who are the juczes 
of a job well done and to that end the 
National Conference Committee dedi- 
cates its best efforts.” 





STONE ENTERTAINS ROLAND 

Albert Stone, general agent of the 
Utica, N. Y. territory for the Fedral 
Life & Casualty Co, was host ai % 
luncheon in Hotel Utica recently for 
Raymond M. Roland of Detroit, h«me 
office superintendent of agencies. Guests 
at the luncheon included Albert Spauld- 
ing, Stephen Bek, Robert J. Meyers nd 
Robert J. McDonald, all of the Unica 
territory. 
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Our national advertising fea- 
tures the agent who stresses the 
anolysis plan. At regular inter- 
vals in The Saturday Evening 
Post, Time, and American Home, 
you see strong, appealing, full- 
page ads that say The Em- 
ployers’ Group Man is The Man 
with the Plan, 















With every ad appearing in 
The Saturday Evening Post, 
Time, and American Home, a 
new complete direct mail pro- 
gram is ready for your use... 
ready to help you sell more and 
better classes of business to more 
and better classes of prospects. 
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When it comes right down to doing a job for an assured ...a real 
job, one that will cement your relations with your customer forever... 
nothing takes the place of the analysis by The Man with the Plan. 
There you go at it in business-like fashion. You study a man’s needs. 
You stack up his present protection against his needs. You show him 
how you can do a better job than anyone else in giving him freedom 
from worry over financial loss. 
Try this method of selling insurance ... with the help of our com- 
pletely organized analysis department... and you'll be sure to get not 
only more business but better business from more and better-satisfied 


THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 


SURETYSHIP & INSURANCE 


Fidelity, Surety — Fire, Inland Marine, Casualty, and Aircraft 
THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP., LTO. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO, 


ONE LIBERTY SQUARE, BOSTON 7, MASS. 
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Cohen Discusses Legal Aspects of 
Accident and Health Regulation 


Legal aspects of Insurance Depart- 
ment supervision with regard to acci- 


dent and health insurance from the 
viewpoint of supervision and regulation 
as affected by the South-Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association decision were 
analyzed by Victor S. Cohen, chief of 
policy bureau, Insurance Department of 
New York, in his address before the In- 
surance Law Section of the American 
Bar Association at Atlantic City, Oc- 
tober 29. 

Mr. Cohen first took up the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
declaring in- 


States in the SEUA case, 
surance to be commerce and the Polish 
National Alliance case decided the same 


day, upholding Congress’ power to legis- 
late on insurance transactions affecting 
interstate commerce. 

The SEUA ease. he siid, by declaring 
insurance to be commerce and thus sub- 
jecting it to Federal regulation resulted 
uncertainty and confu- 
acts specifically at- 

insurance and it 
Federal acts in ad- 


in considerable 
sion; no Federal 
tempted to regulate 
was not clear what 
dition to Sherman Anti-Trust Act, ap- 
plied. Also, he said, there was specula- 
tion as to the v: ilidity of all or any part 
of the various state regulatory and tax 
statutes. 
Remedial Action Necessary 

“Since Congress had never legislated 
generally or specifically with regard to 
the regulation of insurance,” he said, 
“and in view of the conflicting decisions 
concerning the interpretation to be given 
to the silence of Congress, some broad 
and prompt remedial action was 
necessary.” 
Therefore, he 
Association of 


continued, the National 
Insurance Commiss‘oners 
submitted legislation to Congress, with 
a memorandum indicating there was 
ample congressional and judicial prece- 
dent for the proposed legislation which 
would not only specify the will of 
Congress, but also would affirmatively 
provide that the business of insurance 
be subject to the laws of the respec- 
tive states. 

Public Law 15, has been character- 
ized appropriately as a “charter for 
state supervision.” Two years after the 
SEUA decision, he said, the Supreme 
Court decided Prudential Insurance Co. 
v. Benjamin and Robertson v. People of 
California, these two decisions renre- 
senting important links in the transition 
process which started with the SEUA 
case. In the Robinson case, the Court 
upheld the California law regarding the 
licensing of agents and representation 
of anv unlicensed company. This case, 
he said, is of special interest to stu- 
dents of constitutional law in that it 
interpreted the silence of Congress as 
its will that the 


not a declaration of 
subject matter be unregulated by the 
states. 
Prudential Case 
In the Prudential case, involving a 


South Carolina tax law, the Court up- 
held the constitutionality of Public Law 
15 with some implication that even in 
the absence of that law, certain state 
legislation, in the silence of Congress, 
might be valid and set forth the relation- 
ship between Congress and the Supreme 
Court in declaring that Congress and 
not the Court has the unrestricted right 
to decide whether an industry engaged 
in interstate commerce is of the type 
which does or does not require uniform 
regulation. 

“It seems apparent,” Mr. Cohen said, 
“that the combined effect of the SEUA., 
Robertson and Prudential cases and 
Public Law 15, is to eliminate the com- 
merce clause entirely from any con- 
the constitutionality of 


sideration of 


present or future state regulatory or 
taxing laws. In other words, the various 
state laws will be judged, as they were 
from Paul v, Virginia down to the 
SEUA case, by constitutional tests other 
than those involving the commerce 
clause.” 

The model rating bills drafted by the 
Commissioners and the All-Industry 
Committee for fire and casualty insur- 
ance specifically exempt accident and 
health insurance from their application, 
he said, and added 

Difference of Opinion 

“The accident and health industry is 
in agreement that such exemption is 
warranted, but there is a_ substantial 
difference of opinion with regard to 
whether or not there should be any 
rate regulation of accident and health 
insurance and, if so, what the nature 
of such regulation should be.” 

The present New York Insurance Law 
for the most part, he said, requires the 
mere filing and not approval of acci- 
dent and health rates; the only excep- 
tion is in the case of the non-profit 
hospital and medical plans whose rates 
must be approved and may be disap- 
proved by the Superintendent and _ per- 
missive rate regulation with regard to 
fixing minimum premiums for group ac- 
cident and health insurance is provided. 

“The only tangible commodity dealt 
in by insurance compinies is the policy 
contract,” he said. “Regulation of ac- 
cident and health insurance concerning 
policy forms is therefore of the greatest 
consequence. The New York Insurance 
Law provides for varying controls of 
policy forms used in the different es- 
tablished lines of coverage, the strictest 
being those applying to personal acci- 
dent and health insurance coverages. 
With regard to fire insurance, the whole 
policy is standardized and, incidentally, 
used in many states other than New 
York. 

Standard Provisions Required 

“With. regard to personal injury and 
property damage liability policies, cer- 
tain standard provisions are required 
to appear in substance. They mav use 
more liberal languace but there is no 
filing or approval requirement. Other 
forms require neither filing nor ap- 
proval, although they are filed for in- 
formation purposes in connection with 
rate filings. With regard to group and 
blanket accident and health insurance 
forms, the law contains certain standard 
provisions which need not be followed 
literally, if the companies wish to use 
wording’ which is more favorable to 
those insured. In the case of individual 
accident and health insurance policies, 
the statutory language must be com- 
piled with literally. 

“The history of this law goes back 
more than thirty vears, when an in- 
vestigation by the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners indicated 
widespread abuses in the accident and 
health insurance field. As amened by 
the last legislature, our insurance law 
now provides that accident and health 


policies may be disapproved or their 
previous approval may be withdrawn, 
where the Superintendent determines 


that they are unfair, unjust, inequitable, 
contrary to public policy, misleading, or 
contrary to law. The Superintendent 
has a reasonable time after filing within 
which to pass upon the forms. As pro- 
vided throughout the New York In- 
surance Law with regard to administra- 
tive action of various kinds, judicial re- 
view of the Superintendent’s action on 
policy forms is available.” 
N. Y. Law Realistic 

In providing that the policy filing 

and approval provisions apply to poli- 


TRIP INSURANCE COVERAGE 


Air Transport Ass’n Counsel Says It 
Will Be Increased to 30 Days Soon; 
Also $25,000 per Passenger 
Stuart G. Tipton. general counsel of 
the Air Transport Association of Amer- 
ica, has created considerable interest by 
his remarks on the increased coverage 
available in Trip Insurance Policies, 
given at the aviation insurance law 
round table, American Bar Association 
meeting, held recently in Atlantic City. 
Of spot news interest is the fact that 
Air Transport Association has been ne- 
gotiating for an increased coverage in 
trip insurance which, said Mr. Tipton, 
“would extend the protection to cover 
not only one-way and open-jaw trips, 
but circle and round trips, and the 
coverage would be extended to the com- 
pletion of those trips providetl they are 
completed within thirty days, or within 
twelve months in the case of interna- 
tional trips.” He further explained: 
“The usual amount of insurance avail- 
able on these trip policies has been 
$5,000 per passenger. When the cover- 
age is extended to thirty days, which 
we hope will be accomplished by the first 
of the new year, the amount of in- 
surance available will also be increased 
to $25,000 per passenger. The premium 
charged will be the old rate of 25 cents 
per $5,000, in the case of domestic 
trips, and in the case .of international 
trips, the premium charge will be based 

on the airline fare.” 


SSA Publishes 2nd Report 
By Blanchard on A. & H. 


The second report, bulletins 4, 5 and 
6, in the survey of accident and health 
insurance conducted by Ralph _ H. 
Blanchard, professor of insurance in the 
Columbia School of Business and con- 
sultant to the Bureau of Research and 
Statistics of the Social Securitv Ad- 
ministration, has now been published and 
is being distributed bv the Social Secur- 
ity Administration. The bulletins em- 
brace the following subjects: 

Loss ratios—Comparison of Incurred- 
Earned and Paid Written Loss Ratios; 
Expense Ratios and Acquisition-Expense 
Ratios. Each subject treated is ac- 
companied by a table. 








cies delivered or issued for delivery in 
New York, Mr. Cohen said that the law 
is realistic in recognizing and anticipa- 
ting the difficulties that may arise due 
to carrying requirements of the states; 


it accommodates state supervision to the, 


Federal system by providing that any 
non-domestic insurer may insert in its 
policies any provision required by the 
state of domicile if such provision is not 


substantially in conflict with the New 
York law. ; 
Undoubtedly, Mr. Cohen said, con- 


siderable effort, time and expense are 
required for a company to obtain nation- 
wide aproval of its forms, due to dif- 
ference in laws and in the interpreta- 
tion of laws by public officials. 

The so-called standard provisions 
laws on accident and health insurance 
exist in only twenty-three states, al- 
though recognized and accepted in other 
states. The National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, through its of- 
ficial guide for filing and approval of 
accident and health contracts, which is 
periodically revised, Mr. Cohen said, has 
made considerable progress in achiev- 
ing some degree of uniformity on mat- 
ters which previously had involved sub- 
stantial differences of opinion. 

Some Uniformity Desirable 

“Enlightened supervisors of insur- 
ance,” he said, “do not disagree with 
the industry’s contention that some uni- 
formity, at least with regard to policy 
forms, may be desirable. However, if 
this uniformity is to be attained, it 
should be on a high level consistent 
with the requirements of the most ad- 
vanced state. 

Mr. Cohen touched on unauthorized 
insurers which have been particularly ac- 
tive in the sale of accident and health 
insurance. Too frequently, he said, these 
policies and circulars are deceptive and 
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heard and to make our influence felt 
with those near at home, and we can 
better defend in the insurance business 
the free enterprise System at our State 
capitals than at Washington. We can 
better see to it that the interests of 
the public are protected by state ro ther 
than by national laws, but we must 
preserve at all hazards our free ¢: iter- 
prise system, the basis of which is free- 
dom of opportunity.” 


Mark Townsend’s Address 


Widely known as an authority o1 in- 
surance law and as a trial lawyer; also 
as special deputy attorney general rep- 
resenting the state of New Jersey and 
the state policy department in litigation 
matters, Mark Townsend of Jersey City 
referred in his treatise to motor ye- 
hicle safety responsibility laws as “a 
field of administrative law” and _ said: 
“There is as yet no large body of de- 
cisions under these statutes but the 
trend of all judicial opinions is to sus- 
tain every provision thereof as within 
the ‘police power’ of the state.” 

Continuing Mr. Townsend - said: 
“These ‘security’ laws clothe the Com- 
missioner of Motor Vehicles with quasi, 
if not judicial power. It is a serious 
question whether, in deputizing him to 
assess the amount of respective damages, 
without any hearing and the right of 
appeal by the aggrieved person in order 
to continue to drive an automobile, does 
not violate the ‘due process’ clause of 
the Federal Constitution. The point was 
not before the Court in the Rosenblum 
case (N. H.) supra; yet it was ignored 
by the Ohlsen case supra, New York 
County Court, and its decision based 
solely on the ground of public safety 
and the police power. 


Two Conflicting Views 


“Justice Perskie, speaking for the 
Supreme Court of New Tersey .in the 
Garford case, supra, upheld the ‘Act and 
suspension of license : * * * providing 
the licensee is given the right of appeal 
or review of revocation.’ 

“But Justice Hatcher of the West 
Virginia Supreme Court indicated to the 
contrary ‘when he said, in the Nutler 
case, supra: 

“ ‘Notice. and_hearing—‘‘a day in court” are 
matters of right in judicial proceedings but 
not so necessarily in administrative proceedings 
which, from their character, may not require 
such procedure or from “imperative necessity” 
cannot await it. * * *° 

“Thus we are confronted with two 
conflicting views on the subject. Evi- 
dently to avoid the contingency of the 
Act being declared unconstitutional, the 
‘Proof—Security’ Laws provide for such 
a hearing and appeal except those in the 
states of Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Vermont. 

“Being a quasi or judicial act, the mo- 
tives and reasons which prompt the 
Commissioner in fixing the amount of 
damages cannot be the subject of in- 
terrogation except upon impeachment 
proceedings. State v. McGovern, et al. 
Oct. 1946, N. J. 42 Atl. (2); In re Hudson 
County Board of Freeholders 105 N. J. 
L. 69. 

“Viewed from any standpoint, it ap- 
pears to the writer that it is compulsory 

(Continued on Page 35) 





misleading and despite claims of econo- 
mies allegedly arising from the met)iod 
of doing business by mail, the expense 
ratios of these companies are substan- 
tially higher and the loss ratios lower 
than those of licensed insurers. Tlie 
problem, he said, is one which can and 
should be solved by firm action on ‘he 
part of the supervisory officials of ‘he 
domicilliary states. In conclusion he 
said: 

“The future nature and scope of revt- 
lation of the accident and health in- 
surance business, whether it be Federal, 
state or a combination of both will, in 
the final analysis, depend upon the man- 
ner in which the industry as well as 
the states meet their obligations to ‘he 
insuring public.” 
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AMA TO HOLD CONFERENCE 





Calls Chicago Meeting for December 5-6 
to Consider Problems of Buyers 
of Insurance 

A national conference to consider in- 
surance buying problems of major con- 
cern during the coming year is an- 
nounced by the American Management 
Association for December 5-6 at Hotel 
Drake, Chicago. 

Discussion will center on the effects 
of current economic conditions on pres- 
ent valuations, the need for social in- 
surance, methods of fire loss prevention, 
the effect of Federal insurance regula- 
tion, crime insurance and _ operations 
under U. & O. insurance. 

Insurable values, replacements and 
loss adjustments will be discussed at a 
panel session by representatives of 
buyers and adjusters. Another session 
will be devoted to questions and an- 
swers on matters of bonding, fire, lia- 
pility and compensation, inland marine, 
and special problems of buyers and 
agents. Answers will be provided by a 
panel of experts. 

|. M. Carpenter, insurance manager, 
Ebasco Services, Inc., New York, AMA 
vice president in charge of the insur- 
ance division, heads the conference 
planning council which includes: 

IF. A. Christensen, president, America 
Fore Group of companies; H. B. Colla- 
more, executive vice president, National 
Fire; Leon S. Gregg, secretary, Ameri- 
can General of Houston; J. H. Nickell, 
insurance manager, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co., Philadelphia; R. B. Gallagher, 
insurance manager, Philco Corp., Phil- 
adelphia; G. C. Bonstelle, vice presi- 
dent, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, and 
W. A. Sullivan, insurance manager, 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., New York. 





American Bar Talks 


(Continued from Page 34) 


insurance under another name. The 
policy limits of $5,000/$10,000 seem very 
inadequate damages to compensate one 
or more than one person who may have 
suffered severe injuries, hospitalization 
and extensive medical care, or the 
pecuniary injuries suffered by the next 
of kin.” 

McDonald on Aviation Insurance Law 


W. Percy McDonald of Memphis, 
chairman of the aviation insurance law 
committee, in making his report said 
that the most important spbject at the 
moment in aviation insurance law is 
not existing law but the law that may 
he created by statutory enactment. Ob- 
serving that aviation has caught the 
imagination of the country as a whole 
and that the majority of our citizens, 
lay and legal, are enthusiastically will- 
ing to lend a helping hand in further- 
ing the industry’s progress, Mr. Mc- 
Donald warned: “There is grave danger 
that in the hysteria created by such 
enthusiasm and by less responsible but 
more optimistic predictions, anticipatory 
lecislation may be passed which, in the 
light of actual development, will prove 
detrimental to aviation and to the in- 
surance coverage which is a necessary 
and fundamental factor in its sound 
development.” 

_ Mr. McDonald said that his committee 
in its report neither attempts to con- 


demn nor approve Federal legislation 
affecting aviation but felt that it is 
timely to point out possible conse- 


duences of such legislation. He noted 
that it follows a pattern involving one 
or more of the following points: 

Jurisdiction over tortious happenings in 
the various states is taken from the states and 
assumed by the Federal Government. 

Transfers the burden of proof from the 
accusor to the accused by the imposition of 
liability, 

3. Limit liability. 

Regarding ‘the latter point he said in 
part: “The limitation of liability to rea- 
sonable amounts is essential when lia- 
bility is imposed, if there is to be any 


pretense to do justice in both parties. 
However, any reasonable limitation con- 
nected with imposed liability is likely 
to inflict an unjust burden-on one party 
or the other. Meritorious claims are 
often worth more than a reasonable 
average limitation and thus the claim- 
ant is denied proper recompense for his 
loss when just recompense would ordi- 
narily be available under present rules 
of Aw... 63 


Oswald Ryan’s Statement 


Oswald Ryan, vice chairman, U. S. 
Civil Aeronautics Board, who is a 


member of Mr. McDonald’s committee, 
said that work on the aviation liability 
question, necessarily postponed during 
the war, has been resumed by the 
board. But because certain data remains 
to be submitted for the board’s consid- 
eration, he deemed it inadvisable to take 
a position at this time on the question 
of whether there is need for remedial 
liability legislation, either state or Fed- 
eral, or, assuming that there is such 
need, of what provisions such legisla- 
tion should embody. Thus, Mr. Ryan 
is in complete agreement with the 
statement in the report that the avia- 


tion insurance law committee neither 
attempt to condemn nor approve the 
legislative proposals that have been 
made in Congress. 

However, he was not in accord with 
certain other features of the report, 
and said: “If a sound conclusion is to 
be reached on aviation liability, primary 
emphasis must be placed on achieving 
a system of liability that will accom- 
plish the dual purpose of promoting 
aviation and _ protecting the _ public, 
rather than on the possibility of similar 
legislation being extended to other 


fields.” 
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Fighting America’s Public Enemy No. 1 











VERY 90 SECONDS, the dreaded cry of 

“Fire!” is raised in the U. S. For this nation 
leads the world in the ghastly business of burning 
up its own resources. 


But just as Men of Medicine have fought and 
are striving constantly to conquer Disease, Men 
of Insurance . . . agents and companies . . . have 
fought and are striving constantly to conquer the 
wanton waste and senseless slaughter inflicted 


by fire. 


To carry this fight into the enemy’s own ter- 
ritory, the National Association of Insurance 
Agents has prepared a manual designed to en- 
courage and guide local insurance leadership in 
sound fire prevention activities . . . to enlist 


A multiple line organization 
reinsurance 


Casualty and Bonding Lines 


GENERAL REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 





thousands of agents in thousands of communities 
in the war against destruction by fire. 


Showing how to set up and activate a model 
Fire Prevention Committee, this excellent new 
manual outlines and illustrates each step to be 
taken . . . clearly and briefly . . . furnishes a year- 
round plan to combat fire intelligently and 
purposefully. 


The Fire Insurance companies welcome the aid 
of local insurance agents in an intensified crusade 
against fire, to which all elements of the Fire 
Insurance Industry are dedicated. Free copies of 
the manual may be obtained by writing The 
National Association of Insurance Agents, 80 


Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 


transacting all forms of 
except life 


Fire and Allied Lines 
NORTH STAR REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 





90 John Street, New York 7 + 200 Bush Street, San Francisco 4 
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Behind the Scenes Personalities at 
Casualty and Surety Agents’ Meeting 


By SpeNcER WELTON, Peripatetic Vice President 


(Editor's Note—As is customary, 


Mr. Welton was an honored guest at the banquet 


which closed the meeting of the officers and the executive committee of the Nattonal 


Association of Casualty & Surety « 


Agents at Chicago, October 28. 


On request of The 


i astern Underwriter, he wrote the following sketches of some of the personalities there.) 


Charles Burras in collaboration with 
Boniface James Hart of the de luxe 
Hotel Ambassador performed a modern 
miracle in providing appropriate hous- 
ing for out-of-town members, impressive 
surroundings for the business meetings 
and the famous Wedgewood Room for 
the official dinner. 

That accomplishment in this city, at 
this time, testifies eloquently to the 
high regard in which the perennial sec- 
retary and treasurer of the association 
is held by the management of the 
famous’ hostelry named above. Mr. and 
Mrs. Burras pridefully announce their 
newest estate, that of great grand- 
parenthood. 

ae ae 

In mid-afternoon, John Hannon was 
handed a telegram, opened and read it, 
blanched and rushed to the airfield im- 
mediately to take flight to his home in 
Cleveland in the effort to reach there 
before the arrival of a stork winging 
in that direction. 

The result of the race was not learned 
up to the time of filing this dispatch. 

* * x 

Because of a confusion of identity, 
the vivacious Mrs. Lyle MckKown nar- 
rowly escapes reading here an oblique 
reference to a similar but unfounded 
rumor concerning herself. 

* * x 

Toastmaster Charles 
tabooed oratory at the 
post-prandial exercises 
anecdotes and reminiscences of a 
sonal nature. 


3urras, wisely 
dinner and the 
consisted of 
per- 


a oe 
The exploration of those fields re- 
vealed an astonishing number of dialec- 
tians possessing talent of no mean order. 
W. T. Cline, in delineating the vicis- 
situdes of “Lapidus,” offers strong com- 
petition to Lou Holz, the originator of 
the character. 
* Ok 
Abrahamson excels as might be 
expected in Scandinavian stories but 
surprises his audience with what ap- 
pears to be an authentic Irish brogue 
with which he furbishes a wide range 
of anecdotes. 


“Al” 


x ok * 
John O'Neil and W. T. Cline, each a 


piano virtuoso, ‘el ‘organize im- 
promptu glee clubs and do their best 
to preserve barber shop harmony sing- 
ing. 

* * * 

John Harrison flew here 
250th anniversary of his alnmia mater, 
St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md., 
which, it is learned, is the third oldest 
college in the United States. 

: *£ * 

Judge Elmer Sawyer, speaking before 
the insurance group of the Union 
League Club, at a luncheon meeting, 
was greeted by one of the largest audi- 
ences ever to attend such a meeting 
and made a profound impression upon 
his hearers, 

His grist-mill story is one of the best 
to be told this season. 

‘ * « 


Wade Fetzer, Sr. will soon 
for his winter home in Florida. 
* * x 


from the 


depart 


Mrs. W. T. Cline insists that she has 
no political aspirations notwithstanding 


SPENCER WELTON 

her frequent appearances in high ex- 

ecutive circles. 
. ok ° ss 
Wheaton Williams, not too reluc- 
tantly, exhibits a photograph of his 
daughter, Anne, who was recently se- 
lected by “Look” magazine as being so 
highly photogenic that a portion of one 
issue of the magazine was devoted to 

likenesses of her. 

Anne, with her sister, 
attending the University 
ok * 


Mary, is now 
of Minnesota. 


Otto iieisiads St. Louis, executive 
vice president, ‘American Automobile 
and Affiliated Cos., has a photographic 
memory, part of which he dedicates to 
the heart-warming practice of sending 
messages of good will to friends coun- 
trywide, upon the anniversaries of 
their birth, wedding or other significant 
occasions, 

ees 

Levering Cartwright, Chicago news- 
paperman and Great Lakes yacht skip- 
per, reveals unsuspected versatility as 
a mimic of the great and the near-great. 

* x 


Fortunate for President Carl Daniel 
that he is so good a golfer in his own 
right, since his attractive better half 
continues to win golf championships on 
the golf courses in and around St. Louis. 

* x 


“Red” Ledbetter, who many will re- 
call made his son a legal partner in the 
Ledbetter Insurance Agency a day after 
the child was born, now begins to see 
the fruition of his great ambition, for 
the lad has reached his eleventh year 
and is already begging actually to get 
into the business. 

* * * 
Jones, Kansas City, recently 
returned from his summer home at Car- 
mel, Calif., finds supreme happiness in 
the firm membership of Lieutenant Cliff 
C. Jones, Jr., USN, recently released 
from service, now actively at work 
carrying into the third generation the 
Jones insurance, tradition. 
* 


Here, 


Cliff C. 


your jiconaiee learns for the 








A Broker's Dream 


The Preferred’s 60th Anniversary Disability Policy for 
you to submit to your best clients—covers from first day, 
both accident and health—for life on accident and two 
years’ benefits on health. Obtain details of coverage which 


may be added. 


This is easy to sell if presented. Rates attractive. Sales 


data available at our office. 


Lhe Houghton Gyency, Ine. 


METROPOLITAN GENERAL AGENTS 


TDhe Preferred Lecdlent Insurance Company of MN, x 
116 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. © BEEKMAN 3-2404 
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NEW ENDORSEMENT 


Pacific Employers Revises “Care, Cus- 
tody or Control” Exclusion in Its 
General Liability Policies 
Pacific Employers, which is in the 
midst of an Eastern expansion pro- 
gram, has recently developed an _ en- 
dorsement which replaces the standard 
“care, custody or control” exclusion in 
general liability policies with. what the 
company regards as “a fair and equi- 
table limitation as to damaged prop- 

erty.” Revision made is as follows: 

“For contractors, the ‘care, custody 
or control’ exclusion will be amended 
to exclude damage to work in process, 
including materials used or to be used 
in connection with such work. If the 
work consists of alterations or repairs, 
the exclusion shall apply only to that 
portion of the work being altered or 
repaired. 

“For manufacturing risks, property 
held by the assured for storage, repair 
or sale will be excluded.” 

The company advises, in the October 
issue of its monthly “Messenger,” that 
because these amendments “contemplate 
a broad extension of coverage, a reason- 
able additional premium will be charged 
in cases where the policy is so en- 
dorsed.” 


LAFRENTZ HONORS STUDENTS 





Tenders Luncheon to Graduates of 
American Surety Group’s Training 
School for Agents 
Men and women from twelve states 
and Puerto Rico were guests of Ar- 
thur F. Lafrentz, president of the 
American Surety Co., at a luncheon in 
the Bankers Club, New York, on Fri- 
day, October 25. The guests were gradu- 
ates of the American Surety Group’s 
second 1946 training school for agents. 
In an address to graduates and com- 
pany representatives, Mr. Lafrentz em- 
phasized his interest in education and 
discussed the fundamental relationship 
between company and agent. He ex- 
pressed the view that rendering an ef- 
fective public service requires not only 
an understanding of the basic funda- 

mentals but also persistent study. 
Pointing to the fact that facilities 
provided through surety, casualty and 
fire companies touch every home, busi- 
ness and phase of government, Mr. 
Lafrentz stressed the necessity of team 
work between company and agent. 





first time that Herbert W. Schaefer, 
the New York surety bond specialist, 
was in part at least, an alumnus of the 
National Surety organization way back 
when. 

* * * 

It is probable that Alice Foy, right 
hand and office mentor of Charles Bur- 
ras, has over the years acquired wider 
knowledge of occasions and people in 
the insurance business than most of 
the executives engaged in it. 

ae ae 
and mimics 


Raconteurs, “characters” 
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come and go but all are forgotten when 
Charles Burras tells of the cremation 
of Sam McGee. 


* * * 


And the meeting closes on a note of 
hope that the fall of 1947 will witness 
a reunion at White Sulphur Springs. 


* * * 


Clark W. Bearden, vice president 0! 
the W. F. Ryan Co., Cleveland, ex- 
pressed appreciation, on behalf of the 
agents’ group, “for all the time, effort 
atid hospitality extended to us during 
the past six weeks.” ; 

In closing remarks, First Vice Presi- 
dent W. E. McKell, commenting upon 
present-day developments in the insur- 
ance business, urged study of the work 
of the All-Industry Committee. 

The first 1947 session of the Americat 
Surety Group training school for agents 
will begin shortly after the first of the 
year. 
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Needed changes or adjustments in Casualty, Fi- 
delity and Surety Reinsurance arrangements for 
1947 are now timely topics. Employers’ service 
covers each phase of this field and related matters. 


Our Regional Offices are at your call. 
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i SURETY CLAIM FORUM ‘ =. 
Rosensweig Commends Cronin Advocates (G => 


All-Industry Bills 


ADDRESSES BOSTON FORUM 


Says Test Under Public Law 15 Is Not 
How States Legislate but 
How They Regulate 


The test under Public Law 15 is not 
how states legislate, but how they regu- 
late, said C. S. Rosensweig, editor, the 
Insurance Advocate, in his address be- 
fore the forum conducted under auspices 
of the Boston Board of Fire Under- 
writers, October 31. 

Mr. Rosensweig said that the different 
branches of the insurance’ industry 
struggled ineffectually to meet the im- 
pact of Public Law 15 and that then the 
All-Industry Committee was formed in 

determined effort to narrow the nigh 
insurmountable area of disagreement 
among its segments. He continued: 

“Never in the annals of insurance was 
an undertaking approached with more 
zeal, intelligence and _ forthrightness, 
and while the monumental task of the 
committee—operating in close contact 
with committees of the Insurance Com- 
missioners’ Association—is far from 
complete; and while its rate making 
conclusions had to be the result of com- 
promise—with no one group yielding all 
or receiving all—the ‘model’ rating 
bills it adopted deserve unbounded com- 
mendation. This does not mean that 
the bills are the last word in state rate 


making regulation but, assuredly they 
are a most illuminating pattern. That 
thev have been the subject of fair and 


unfair attacks is only too evident.” 


Bound by Rules 


Many insurance men, said Mr. Rosen- 
sweig, are doing business in regulated 
as well as in unregulated states; even 
in the latter case, competition is not al- 
together free and except where anti- 
compact laws prevent it, “vou are bound 
in most instances by rules of local 
boards, exchanges and rating associa- 
tions.” 
When the 
1911 copied 
the regulatory 


New York legislature in 
into the statutes some of 
rules of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange, Mr. Rosen- 
sweig said, the local agents of New 
York not only did not oppose state 
regulation but helped to frame the legis- 
lation; that the prominent New York 
brokers did not oppose the original leg- 
islation, nor eleven vears later when 
more comprehensive rating plans were 
enacted nor when the insurance laws 
were recodified in 1939. As a matter of 
fact. he said, they too helped fashion 
the laws. ; 

The New York rating laws, he said. 
have not crippled private enterprise and 
are not examples of hated regulation. 
Nor, he said, did the Risk Research In- 
stitute which now headlines the attacks 
on the model rating bills ever ask for 
repeal of the New York law. 

Asking whether it is in the interest 
of policyholders, insurers, agents and 
brokers to live in a zone of suspense 
about the rates at which policies are 
issued because the filings might be dis- 
approved at a subsequent time on the 
ground that they are inadequate, ex- 
cessive or unfairly discriminatory, Mr. 
Rosensweig continued: 


Not Strait-Jackets 


“The bills are not the strait-jacketed 


documents their critics call them, nor 
the liberal instruments each segment 
of the All-Industry Committee would 
select as a matter of free choice. All had 
to make surrenders in order to reach 
common agreement. 

“The bills take nothing away from 


rating associations which, in the absence 
of state regulation, these bodies would 
possess under Federal anti-trust laws. 
They do not stifle competition nor de- 
mand uniformity in insurance rates. 
They afford more freedom of action 
to members and subscribers than ob- 


tains under the rules of many existing 
group 
They 


rating bodies. They recognize 
classifications for rating purposes. 


Downs Discusses Claims Under New 
Bond for Private Construction; 
Donovan to Speak Nov. 13 
W. W. Downs of Hartford Accident’s 
home office staff addressed the Surety 
Company Claim Men’s Forum October 
36 on “Claims Under the New Contract 
20nd for Private Construction Work.” 
He was introduced by E. J. Donnell, 
same company, who presided at . the 
meeting. Open forum discussion fol- 

lowed the talk. 

At the next forum meeting, November 
13, S. Willard Donovan, Indemnity Co. 
of North America, will preside and will 
speak on “Liability of Guarantors and 
Endorsers on Securities and the Securi- 
ties Bond.” He will also discuss Clause 
E of the blanket bond. 





“Jest in Our Lane” 

This regular feature, which usually 
appears in the casualty-surety section, 
will be found in the life section of this 
issue as it contains a dialogue of par- 
ticular interest to our life insurance 
readers, 





TERRY IS ASSISTANT MANAGER 

Lewis M. Terry has been appointed 
assistant manager of the Salt Lake City 
branch office of the American Surety 
Group. Mr. Terry became associated 
with the American Surety Co. in 1934 
at the Salt Lake office and in 1937 was 
appointed special agent of the company. 
Prior to 1934 he was with the Utah 
State Tax Commission as a_ specialist 
in economics and accounting. 





permit modification of classification 
rates for individual risks, and provide 
rights to appeal to minorities from ac- 
tions or inactions of rating associations. 

“That they have the approval of all 
but two of the associations who are 
members of the All-Industry Committee, 
as well as that of the Insurance Com- 
missioners’ Association, speaks. loudly 
in their behalf. Of a certainty the in- 


dustry cannot be said to be divided 
about their merit even though there is 
some significant opposition.’ 


Industry Approves Bills 


Mr. Rosensweig said he had polled a 
group of company executives, agents, 
brokers, lawyers and rating experts, and 
that they had approved the model rating 
bills and promised support of them. On 
the lack of provisions in the bills for 
regulation of policy dividends, he said, 
there was not the same unanimity of 
opinion and another matter on which 
there was no full agreement is that of 
broker’s and agent’s commissions. Some 
maintained, he said, that perhaps the 
bills should include affirmative declara- 
tions about the payment of adequate 
commissions, but even these were in- 
clined to agree with the decision reached 
by representatives of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents that it 
was best to refrain from injecting 
references to commissions in the rating 
bills. 

“What then is the blanket impression I 
received about the ‘model’ rating bills?” 
he asked. “It is that they deserve to 
be received by the insurance industry 
and by the state legislatures as the 
product of earnest and mature thought; 
that they set the pattern for the regu- 


lation needed to meet the test under 
Public Law 15; that they protect the 
public interest, and that, with minor 


modifications to fit the particular re- 
quirements of individual states, the bills 
should have full support. 

“The insurance business is faced with 
difficult problems not wholly of its own 
making. Let’s not enlarge the difficulties 
by pulling in different directions. each 
intent on pride of opinion or selfish 
gain. Never before have the branches 
of insurance joined in needed efforts to 
promote the industry’s well-being on an 
institutional scale and in line with public 
interest. The All-Industry Committee 
now paves a broad path of unity. We 
may well follow it.” 


(Continued from Page 31) 


report their loss statistics by classifica- 
tions to a statistical bureau which would 
be operated by the Insurance Commis- 
sioner or under his immediate direction 
and control, such bureau to be for in- 


formative purposes only and to have 
no relation to rates or the making 
thereof. 


Have Blazed Trail 

Explaining his opinions on these four 
points, Mr. Cronin expressed the thought 
that independent companies should have 
no regulation whatsoever; that there is 
no regulation of them in Massachusetts 
now and they have elected to operate 
independently “and in that capacity 
have blazed the trail in many rating 
and underwriting practices. the merits 
of which are evidenced by the fact that 
these rating and underwriting practices 
have been later copied by the bureau 
companies, all of which has conduced 
to the public good. 


“Their continued existence as inde- 
pendents will continue to keep the 
bureau companies on their toes com- 


petitively, again to the public good. I 
see no reason for altering their present 
status and can think of nothing that 
has happened that requires any change 
in their present status.” 

As to his recommendation that com- 
panies which wish to combine, as against 
proposed required filing and approval of 
rates, he said, “to me represents the 
difference between regulation and con- 
trol. Under my suggestion, the Com- 
missiorfer has adequate power to regu- 
late those companies who wish to com- 
bine, and those are the only companies 
we need to regulate. 

“Let us fulfill the mandate of Public 
Law 15 and regulate, but in this era 
of our economy when every business in 
the country is complaining about gov- 
ernmental controls and pleading for re- 
lease from those controls, let us not in 
this great business of ours be in the 
utterly anomalous position of asking 
for control.” 

Advocates Increased Powers 

His advocacy of increased powers for 
the Insurance Commissioner, Mr. Cronin 
says, was tc answer arguments that 
what he proposes would lead to rate 
wars and company insolvency. In con- 
nection with this increase in authority, 
he advocated a change which would 
“unfreeze the rigidity which it is al- 
leged exists in our present method of 
‘making workmen’s compensation rates 
and the rigidity which does exist in the 
making of our compulsory automobile 
liability rates. 

Mr. Cronin said that in a_ twenty 
year period in Massachusetts, every 
company of any consequence that has 
failed—with one exception—has_ been 
writing principally either compulsory 
automobile or compensation. “From this 
fact,” he added, “a shrewd advocate 
might successfully argue that rate con- 


trol rather than lack of rate control 
promotes insolvency.” He said he 
favored more power for the Commis- 


sioner because it is his understanding 
that under the present law, a company 
may be operated so as_ steadily and 
surely to diminish its surplus from year 
to year but although the end is ap- 
parently inevitable, the Commissioner 
cannot intervene until the surplus is en- 
tirely depleted and capital impaired. 

In advancing the suggestion for a 
statistical bureau, he said that was done 
in the interest of preserving and _ pro- 
motine the benefits of free competition; 
that the availability of statistics to the 
public will show what proportion of the 
rates it pays is chargeable to loss and 
while the purpose of the bureau is not 
for the making of rates, the statistics 
which it gathers in the long run might 
influence rate making. 

Favors New Measure 

To accomplish his program of mini- 
mum regulation, Mr. Cronin said, a new 
bill may be drafted or the All-Industry 
bills amended. He favored the former 
course, because, he said: 

“An analysis of the All-Industry bills 
convinces me that any attempt at 
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amendment in such fashion as to pro- 
duce anywhere near what I conceive 
to be minimum regulation necessitates 
amendment that becomes virtually com- 
plete emasculation rather than amend- 
ment.” 

Again, he argued against amendment 
to the All-Industry bills on the ground 
that this course would result in dif- 
ferences of opinion relative to a_ host 
of proposed administrative details be- 
tween segments of the industry which 
would result in “the same kind of inter- 
industry dog fight before the insurance 
legislative committee that has marked 
many of the legislative proposals over 
recent years and of which, in my judg- 
ment, the members of the legislature 
have become heartily sick. 

“On the other hand, if we advocate 
a brand new bill sponsored and_pre- 
pared by producers, and carefully con- 
ceived and drafted with the paramount 
and predominant interest that of the 
insuring public, then, we automatically 
put any group or groups who are in op- 
position—irrespective of whom _ these 
groups may be—in the very unenvi- 
able position of opposing that which is 
in the public interest, and advocating 
a modus operandi which is designed 
to preserve to them an existing com- 
petitive advantage or to promote for 
them an even greater competitive ad- 








_vantage.” 


Mr. Cronin made a plea for unanim- 
ity in the producers’ ranks, saying that 


if they can attain a fixed purpose in 
the public interest, “I am convinced 
that with intelligent approach and a 


properly directed campaign among busi- 
ness, professional and service organiza- 
tions, we can rally to our support an 
aroused public opinion.” 

Out of this crisis, said Mr. Cronin, 
the opportunity is offered to prove the 
economic value of producers in the pub- 
lic interest and to implant in the public 
mind a knowledge as to the feat and 
degree to which they serve its interests. 
“Let us not forget the issue,” he said. 
“The complaint of the Government was 
that the business was so conducted as 
to deprive the public of the benefits o! 
the flow of free competition.” 





Blue Cross Expansion 


Continuing the rapid growth shown 
in the first half“of the year, the eiglity- 
seventh Blue Cross (hospital service) 
plans of the United States and Canada 
added 1,258,225 members to their rolls 
from July to September, bringing total 
enrollment on October 1 to a new peak 
of 24,390,763. a 

On the basis of this enrollment, 1! 15 
estimated that every sixth person in the 
United States and every eighth person 
in Canada is a Blue Cross member. 
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